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E. ofthose unfortunate occurrences which 


serve no other purpose than to ruffle the 
feelings of all foreign residents in China, 
and which do not further the ambitions of the 
Chinese nation—whose claims to secure a return 
of the authority which many years ago was 
wrested from them under the guise of extra- 


territoriality rests on much firmer foundations 


than the perpetration of such petty incidents— 
occurred the latter part of last week at Woosung 
when the China Navigation steamer Hsin Peking, 


flying the British flag, was stopped by a Chinese 


gunboat firing two shots across her bows. Ma- 
rines from the Chinese gunboat then boarded her 
and demanded possession of 24 passengers who 
were suspected of being Ningpo rebels. The 
Captain of the ship refused permission to the 
marines to take away the alleged rebels, and called 
attention to the fact that the Chitiese had com- 
mitted an offence against the British flag by 
coming on board the ship by means of a display 
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of force. ‘The Chinese officers then insisted upon 
remaining on board and when the Hsin Peking © 
docked on the French Bund in Shanghai, the | 
British Consul telephoned to the Chinese 
Bureau of Foreign Affairs and demanded that 
the Chinese officers and marines be ordered off 
the ship;and this was done. The question of 
whether there was any evidence to hold the 24 
suspected men as rebels was thrashed out in the 
French Mixed Court at Shanghai early this week. 
The point at issue between the Chinese and 
British authorities is, of course, that of extrater- 
ritoriality: Foreign vessels in Chinese waters 
should not be interfered with by the Chinese 
authorities. However, in view of the fact that 
China and Great Britain at present are allies in 


War, it is not expected that anything more than 


a formal protest will be made against the Chinese 
action in this case. 


ISCUSSING an article entitled “‘ America’s 
Paramount Interest in China,” by the 

Rev. Doremus Scudder, Pastor of the Union 
Church in Tokio, (which was reprinted from the 
Springfield Repudlican in Review, 
November 20), The Herald of Asia, a Japanese 
weekly journal published at Tokio by Mr. 
Zumoto, who has had a long journalistic experi- 
ence as the editor of daily papers in the Japanese 
capital, and also in Korea, and who has travelled 
extensively in America, while admitting that Dr. 
Scudder’s intentions are altogether friendly, seeing 
that the whole burden of his article was that 
Japan and the United States should work hand 
in hand in the regeneration of China, is con- 
strained to enter a strong protest against any 
claim such as he makes for America’s paramount 
interest in China. Mr. Zumoto while recogniz- 
ing the fact that American policy towards China 
has been uniformly sympathetic and generous 


‘cannot see that this should “ entitle America to 
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a special position in China in preference to a 
similar position claimed by Japan.” The follow- 
ing are extracts from Mr. Zumoto’s arguments: 


Instinct tells us that our destiny is inseparably 
bound up with China’s destiny. We know that the 
future of our economic development is _ entirely 
dependent upon a free and unmolested supply of raw 
materials from China, and it is also obvious that the 
maintenance of order and tranquility in China and her 
freedom from Western aggression is absolutely neces- 
sary for our own safety and for the progress of 
enlightenment in Eastern Asia. It will, thus, be seen 
that our right to paramount interests in China tran- 
scends all other considerations. It is sufficiently urgent 
to sweep aside whatever claim America might put 
forth for a special position on the strength of the dis- 
interested services she has rendered to China, even if 


~guch services were a hundred times more valuable. 


This is the basic factor of Far Eastern politics, and a 


firm grasp of its significance is the first essential in all 


intelligent discussions of the Asiatic situation. 


Dr. Scudder is hardly less astray when he asserts 
that those who recognize the necessity of our occupy- 
ing a special position in China form a minority among 
the intelligent section of the people. He makes this 
astounding statement on the strength of what he 
observes in the columns of our periodical publications, 
which he rightly says very often reflect intelligent 
opinion more faithfully than the daily Press. Necessity 
makes us a very careful and extensive reader of our 


magazine articles on all sorts of topics, especially 


those connected with the Far Eastern situation, and 
we can declare without any fear of contradiction 
that the sentiments finding vent in all important period- 
ical organs is decidedly in favor of the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine for Eastern Asia. In fact we can 
safely say that the idea permeates the whole thinking 
section of the people without distinction of class or 
party. Our paramountcy in the Far East is not a mere 
doctrine; it is an accomplished fact which the whole 
Japanese nation is determined to uphold with all its 


might. 


RESIDENT Wilson, whose messages and 
other utterances since the beginning of the 
war and especially since America joined in the 
struggle to establish democracy throughout the 
world, have opened up to men’s minds new 
visions of freedom, has just delivered his address 
at the opening of the sixty-ninth Congress. 
This message well takes its place as a world 
document and justly entitles the American Pre- 
sident his acknowled position as speaker for 
the allied governments. It is especially gratifying 
that a complete account of it has been cabled to 
the Far East where the same problems of de- 
mocracy are being fought out, as are being 
struggled for on the battle fields of Europe. In 
discussing America’s aims in the war, the Presid- 
ent says: 

First, that this intolerable thing of which the mast- 
ers of Germany have shown us the ugly face, this 
menace of combined intrigue and force which we now 
see so clearly as German power, a thing without con- 
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science or honour or capacity for covenanted peace, 
must be crushed, and if it be not utterly brought to an 
end, at least shut out from the friendly intercourse of 
nations: and second, that when this thing and its power 
are indeed defeated and the time comes that we can 
discuss peace, when the German people have spokesmen 
whose word we can believe and when those spokesmen 
are ready in the name of their people to accept the 
common judgement of nations as to what shall hence- 
forth be the basis of law and of the covenant for the 
life of the world, we shall be willing and glad to pay 
the full price for peace and to pay it ungrudgingly. We _ 
know what that price will be. It will be full and im partial 
justice, justice done at every point and to every nation 
that the final settlement must affect, our enemies as well 
as our friends. 


N answering those who through pacifist or 

other misguided motives, have been working 

for a compromise or an unsatisfactory peace, the 

President’s words leave no doubt asto the serious 
purpose of America in entering the war: 


Let there be no misunderstanding. Our present 
and immediate task is to win the war and nothing shall 
turn us aside from it until itis accomplished. Every pow- 
er and resource we possess, whether of men, of money 
or of material, is being devoted and will continue to be 
devoted to that purpose until it is achieved. Those who 
desire to bring peace about before that purpose is achiev- 
ed I counsel to carry their advice elsewhere. We will 
not entertain it. We shall regard the war as won only 
when the German people say to us through properly 
accredited representatives that they are ready to agree 
to a settlement based upon justice and reparation of the 
wrongs their rulers have done. They have done wrong 
to Belgium which must be repaired. They have estab- 
lished their power over other lands and peoples than 
their own; over the great Empire of Austria-Hungary ; 
over the hitherto free Balkan States ; over Turkey and 
within Asia, which must be relinquished. 


We owe it to ourselves to say that we do not wish 
in any way to impair or to re-arrange the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It is no affair of ours what they 
do with their own life, either industrially or politically. 
We do not purpose or desire to dictate to them in any | 
way. We only desire to see that their affairs are left 
in their own hands in all matters, great or small. We 
shall. hope to secure for the peoples of the Balkan 
Peninsula and for the people of the Turkish Empire > 
the right and opportunity to make their own lives safe 
and their own fortunes secure against oppression or 


injustice and from the dictation of foreign Courts or 


parties. And our attitude and purpose with regard to 
Germany herself are of a like kind. We intend no 
wrong against the German Empire, no interference with 
her internal affairs. We should deem either the one or 


‘the other absolutely unjustifiable and absolutely contrary - 


to the principles we have professed to live by and to 
hold must sacred throughout our life as a nation. 


ND then following out the President’s an- 
nounced ‘statements that America has no 
quarrel with the German people, and that America 
will be no party to a plan for dismembering the 
German Empire, Mr. Wilson said: ‘“ We are 
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fighting for their emancipation from fear along 
with our own; from the fear as well as from the 
fact of unjust attack by neighbors or rivals or 
schemers after world-empires. No one is threat- 
ening the existence or independence or peaceful 
enterprise of the German Empire. The worst 
that can happen to the detriment of the German 
people is this, that if they should still after the 
war is over continue to be obliged to live under 
ambitious and intriguing masters interested to 


disturb the peace of the world, men or classes of 


men whom the other peoples of the world could 
not trust, it might be impossible to admit them 
to the Partnership of Nations which must hence- 
forth guarantee the world’s peace. ‘That part- 
_nership must be a partnership of peoples, not a 
mere partnership of governments. It might be 
impossible also, in such untoward circumstances, 
to admit Germany to the free economic inter- 
course which must inevitably spring out of the 
other partnership of a real peace.” The address 
closes in the following stirring words: 


It is because it is for us a war of high and dis- 
interested purpose in which ‘all the free peoples of the 
world are banded together for the vindication of right: a 
war for the preservation of our nation and of all that it 
has held dear of principle and of purpose, that we felt 
—— doubly constrained to propose for its outcome 
only. that w hich is righteous and of irreproachable 
intentions, for our foes as well as for our friends. The 
cause being just and holy, the settlement must be of like 
motive and quality. For this we can fight, but for 
nothing less noble or less worthy of our traditions. For 
this cause will we battle until the last gun is fired. | 
hawe spoken plainly because this seems to me the time 
when it is most necessary to speak plainly in order that 
all the world may know that, even in the heat and 
ardour of the struggle and when our whole thought is 
of carrying this war through to its end, we have not 


2. 
forgotten any ideal or principle for which the name of 


hicetes has been held in honour among nations and for 


which it has been our glory to contend in the great 


generations that went before us. 
of history has come. 


A supreme moment 
The eyes of the people have been 
opened and they see. The Hand of God laid upon 
nations. He will show them favour, I devoutly believe, 
only if they rise to the clear heights of his own justice 
and mercy. 


aoe American Express Company, which is 
opening its first office in China in Shang- 
hai, this month, is another American company 
that is paying strict attention to the character 
and type of men it is sending out for service in 
foreign trade. This company has hundreds of 
offices scattered throughout Europe, Central and 
South America, and Australia, and is now open- 
ing similar branches in the Orient, one having 
been established in Japan a few months ago. 
According to a statement of Mr. R. A. Foulks, 
director of the company’s business in Asia and 
Australia, the American Express Company in the 
future may restrict its employes in overseas 


India: 
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branches to men who have had at least a two- 
year's university training and, furthermore, no man 
will be appointed to a foreign position unless 


through his character and general ability, he shows 


that he is of managerial caliber. This announce- 
ment 1s strictly in line with the policy that is 
being followed by nearly all American firms of con- 
sequence who are now engaging in foreign trade 
and in many ways it promises more for the future 
permanence of that trade than any other possible 
action. An official with one of the leading Am- 
erican firms in Shanghai recently informed us 
that it costs his company approximately five 
thousand dollars gold to employ a man and 


train him to the point where he will be “ worth 


his salt” in the company’s business in China; 
hence the great necessity of paying close atten- 
tion to the type of man selected in the first 
place. This company employs ccllege graduates, 
not because they are any better than the non-col- 
lege graduates at first, but because the chances 
are greater that they wi// make good, if they are 
college graduates. Uf the ‘employe has had 
special training along the line that he is to engage 
In, so much the better. In this connection, it 
is pertinent to reproduce a paragraph in a letter 
from a subscriber. to the Review in Madras, 
“If American exporting firms could 
only realize that their country is judged, not 


by the quality of goods they ‘send out, not by 


the progress it is making, nor yet by its up- 
to-date business methods—but solely by the 
men they send out, I’m sure the heads of big 
houses at home would think twice before sending 
representatives. In these times of closely drawn 
national feelings and jealousies every business 
man is truly a representative of his country and 
watched accordingly. When a false step is made, 
the discredit is more to the company and the 
country represented than to the person involved, 
hence the very great importance of selecting the 
right man in the first ‘ogee 


ANOTHER example of the growing interest 
of America in affairs in China is to be 
found in-the fact that the Roman Catholic 
churches in America have sent a delegate to China 
in the person of the Very Rev. James A. Walsh, 

Superior of the recently established Catholic 
Foreign Missionary Seminary situated at Ossin- 
ing, New York, a reception having been given at 
the Astor House Hotel last T hursday by Bishop 
Paris, S. J., in order that the Rev. Father Walsh 
and the many Roman Catholics here, might be- 
come better acquainted. Up until this time 
Roman Catholics trom America have been con- 
tent to leave the direction of their religious 
affairs in China in the hands of European priests, 
but the importance of American Roman Catholic 
interests in Shanghai, and China generally, has 
now reached the point where a more definitely 
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American organization is contemplated. The 
greater part o of the missionary work on behalf of 
the Roman Catholic church in China‘is at pres- 
ent and has been for centuries, conducted by 
French (assisted by Belgian) priests, although 
there are also quite a number of priests from 
other European countries, for instance, Spanish 
priests, many of whom, since the transfer of the 
Philippine Islands from Spain to America, have 
established themselves in Shanghai and other 
parts of China. The advent of Americans in 
the Roman Catholic field here will doubtless have 
a stimulating effect on the operations of that: 
religious organization, similar to that characteriz- , 


_ing other lines of endeavor in China to which - 


Americans have contributed some of the energy 
that the training and experience gained in the 
United States have taught them to exert. 


A WELCOME relief from the steady stream 

of details concerning actual warfare which 
Reuter’s agency has been furnishing to this part 
of the world for the past several years was the 
information contained in a telegram the latter 
part of last week pointing out that the names 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Krylenko (the Maximalists 
leaders) are assumed, and that the real names of 
these people are Cederblum, Braunstein, and — 
Aaron Abram (off?). Reuter’s agent quite clever- 
ly added the comment that these names are non- 
Russian, the inference being that they were 
German; and several papers in printing the tele- 
grams put on headings stating that these people 
bore Teutonic names. Without any further ex- 
planation the information as it stands is likely to 
be misleading, although there can be no doubt 


that these people are Teutonic in sympathy. 


The fact is that these names, while having the 
appearance of being German, are in reality 
Jewish, and the story of how the great mass 
of Jewish people come to have Teutonic 
names is quite an interesting one, dating back 
to the time of Frederick the Great and the 
old Kingdom of Poland, which was the original 
home of the ancestors of the greater part of the 
Jews now living in Russia, Austria, and Germany, 
the Kingdom of Poland having been divided 
between those three countries. In the days 
when Frederick the Great ruled Prussia the Jews 
still continued the custom handed down from 
patriarchal days of designating their people not 
by family names but by given names, for instance 


Isaac the son of Jacob, or Haim the son of 


Abraham. When, as a result of revolution and 
war, it became the fate of Poland to have the 
direction of its affairs placed mainly in the hands 
of the guiding genius of Prussia, a decree went 
forth that henceforth the Jews of Poland should 
adopt the more modern method of designating 
their people and that they would have to adopt 
family names. It must be remembered that at 
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that period the condition of the Jewish people as 
a whole was most pitiable and this decree, being 
promulgated in the German language, which 
very few of the Jewish population in those days 
were acquainted with, was not generally obey ed, 
mainly because its import was not clearly under- 
stood. The small percentage of educated people 
among the Hebrews, however, obeyed the decree 
and in doing so typified the natural artistic in- 
clination of this then very much-oppressed race 
by giving themselves such names as Rosenkranz 
(wreath of roses), Goldstein (gold stone) Strauss 


(nosegay) and Cederblum (cedar flower). When 


the time-limit for taking on modern family 


names had expired and Frederick the Great 


found that a great mass of the Jewish residents 
had not obeyed his decree, he adopted a method 
which was quite characteristic of his genius; he 
simply sent out squads of his soldiers through the 
ghettoes, highways and byways with instructions 
to give them names—as far as possible a name 
connoting their personal appearance or character- 
istics. With the prejudice existing among Prus- 
sians in those days against the Jewish race it was 
only natural that Frederick’s soldiers should 
carry out his orders with great glee. Some of | 
the names that were thus tacked on to the Jews 
of Poland were certainly insulting, shameful, and 
disgraceful; the most heinous examples have by 
this time disappeared, as succeeding generations 
of the families concerned gradually changed their 
names so that the stigma attached to the original 

name was either removed or softened. As an ex- 
ample of how Jewish names are changed, it may 
be mentioned in passing that the original name 
of a well known American family, -Belmont 
(which is French for Beautiful Mountain) was 
originally Schoenberg, which is simply Yiddish, 
(which word itself is old, corrupt German. for 
Jewish) for the same thing. The above is 
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merely an example of a name changed from one 
language to another, the idea remaining the 
same. But the great mass of descendants of 


Jews hailing from Poland in the time of Frederick | 


the Great had good reason to change their names 
in order to obliterate the meaning itself, although 
such names as Gottschalck and Halschneider 
(respectively God's rascal and throat-cutter) still 
survive, as may be seen from a directory of any 
large city in Europe or America, in addition to 
many others which are exceptionally offensive. 


if is only natural that the Jewish people in 
| Russia should take a advantage of the present 
upheaval to seize as large a share in the control 
of events in that distracted country as they 
possibly can, and thus in some measure recoup 
themselves for the sufferings, indigmities, and 
privations, which they have had to endure under 


the Romanoff and previous regimes. lt isa: 


surprising fact that even many well-educated 
Americans and Europeans are not aware of the 
fact that in Russia a Jew was confined in his 
residence to certain definite districts, the most of 
them already greatly overcrowded, and from the 
confines of which he could not escape without 
special permission, this only being given rarely 
and then because it was paid for. The object of 
this restriction, as of hundreds of others, was 
to circumscribe the: activities of this race, 
which was anathema to the Russian Orthodox 
church, There were certain exceptions to the 
restrictions on travel imposed on the Jewish 
people, a notorious example being the one which 
furnishes the motif for a very successful drama 
presented in London last month, entitled “ The 
Yellow Ticket.’’ Baldly put, a yellow ticket 
was issued by the Russian police to a woman of 
the underworld, this being one of the classes 
which had the privilege of travelling everywhere 
in tne Empire. The play in question treats of 
the not ynusual circumstance that a_pertectly 
respectable yews h woman would av: ail herself of 
a yellow ticket in order to gain the privilege of 
travelling beyond the Pale. 


‘Pont’s”’ tor For elgners 


When Discussing China 


TER. gianctng over some hundreds of 
torei newspapers, nragazines and trade 
publications, many of them containing articles 
pertaining to the Kar East, we would like to offer 
some advice to Americans and other foreign ers 
on this subject: 

Don’t use the eal “ Chinaman ”’ 
about as pleasant to a “ Chinese’ 
Americanman ”’ 


for it 1s 
the word 
would be to an American. 

the same 


Don't.use the. term Jap 
Japanese.” 


reason. Say, “ 
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Don’t make invidious comparisons between 
Chinese and Japanese. It’s about as pleasant to 
a Chinese to be told of the superior accomplish- 
ments of the Japanese as it is to tell an American 
he is inferior to an Englishman. 

Don’t use the word “Chink” unless you 
are trying to form enemies wholesale. 

Don’t write your friends in Canton and tell 
them to give | your best regards to your other friends 
who live in Peking, for it takes longer to travel 
from Canton to Peking than it requires to travel 
from New York City to San Francisco and return. 

Don’t address all missionaries as “Reverend,” 
for the one you are addressing may bea physician, 
a teacher, or a Y. M. C. A. worker and nota 
minister of the gospel. 

Don’t imagine that all foreigners in China 
live in mud huts with thatched roofs, and subsist 
on rice. 

Don’t jump to the conclusion that because 
an American lives in China he is necessarily 
“warped” in his views on the “ Chinese-Japan- 
ese '’ question, or that the same thing is true in 
the other direction if he happens to live in Japan. 

Don’t imagine that all Chinese women bind 
their feet, or that all Chinese men wear queues. 
Modern Chinese are discarding these things, just 


as modern American women are ceasing to wear 


“hobble skirts ’’ and American men to wear 
““peg-top trousers. 

Don’t ask your Chinese. friend whether he 
eats rats and dogs. It will please him just about 
as much as it would please an American to ask 
him if he ate snakes and toad-frogs. 

Don’t try to make persons believe you know 
all about China, just because you have visited 
Chinatown in Francisco, Shanghai, or 
Hongkong. They are no more like the real 
China than the East Side in New York is like 
America. 

Don’t say the “Far Eastern Question is of 
no consequence to me.” Remember you may 
have said the same thing a few years ago discuss- 
ing European affairs. 


| Don’t call China a “ heathen”’ nation, for 
Chinese civilization was well developed when the 
ancestors of Americans and modern Europeans 
were living in caves and huts made of skins and 
obtained their food by killing wild animals with 
stones and other primitive weapons, and then ate 
the flesh raw, because they did not know the use 
of fire. 

When writing to your Chinese friends, 
always use the street address, for the American 
postmaster in Shanghai once estimated that 
there are more than five thousand Chinese in this 
city alone who have “ Wong” as part of their 
names. 

Don’t become discouraged at China’s strug- 
gles in establishing a permanent centralized 
government. ier” some thousands of years of 
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absolutism, it isn’t possible to organize a modern 
democracy in six years. Remember that it re- 
quired several years between 1776 and 1865 for 
the American nation to really establish itself. 

Don’t send the office boy or an unpopular 
salesman you want to get away from the home 
office to represent your firm in China, for the 
Chinese business men he happens to come in 
contact with may be graduates of American or 
European universities with “Ph. D.” degrees. 

Don’t establish a branch office for your firm 
in China and expect to amass a fortune in three 
months. Firms that have been successful in China 
are those who have studied the field and worked 
just as carefully and painstakingly as they did 
when the business was started at home. You 
can't transplant an American business and expect 
it to blossom overnight on the soij of China. It 
must acclimate itself. 

Don't send your Spanish catalogs fpeepared 
for the South American trade) to Chinese mer- 
chants and expect them to be read. 

Don't give your agent in China (unless you 
know him to be reliable) an appropriation for 
advertising your product in China, without 
investigating as to how the money is to be spent. 
It may be used for other purposes, such as the 
purchase of an automobile by the manager, or the 
payment of his rent. Select your advertising 
mediums in China just as carefully as you at 
home. 

Don’t expect all Chinese to be honest any 
more than you expect all Americans to be honest. 


Don’t think that because one or two Chinese 


in your city operate laundries, that all Chinese in 
China are engaged in the same kind of business. 
Don’t try to purchase “chop suey” in China. 
It’s a dish prepared by Chinese in America for 
American consumption and is unknown in China. 
This list might be extended for several 
columns, but the Review does not wish to deprive 
its subscribers in China of the pleasure of sendin 
in additions to the list. Does anyone else know 
of any additional popular misconceptions regard- 


ing China and the Chinese, that are prevalent — 


in America or Europe? 


‘The Cup that Inebriates”’ 
in China. 


1’, view of the stringent regulations that have 
been put into force as regards the manufac- 
ture and sale of spirits and other alcoholic drinks 


in nearly all the countries engaged in war, 


particularly i in view of the fact that the number of 
states in America which have gone “dry” has been 
increasing very rapidly of late so that only a few 
of the older ones such as Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey still allow drinking habits a full rein, it 
will be interesting to discuss the subject. of the 
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use of alcohol'ss. beverage from the point of 
view of the Chinese, and of foreigners in China. 
Dr. Arthur Stanley in a lecture delivered in 
Shanghai last month on the subject of “Alcohol 
and Efficiency” mentioned that the origin of the 
alcoho] habit was to be traced to a desire for ex- 
citement, but that as time went on the drinking 
bar would probably disappear for the reason that, 
through improved educational methods, life was 
becoming more interesting. In commenting on 


this lecture the North China Daily News of 


Shanghai stated: “China 1s often held up to the 
West as almost a model of temperance in the use 
of alcohol, but there are Chinese districts where 
drunkenness and its attendant evils are as common 
almost as they are in any Western land, and since 
the attempted suppression of optum, drinking 


1s said to be largely on the increase.” This 


statement is not supported by any statistics 
or facts to identify the districts referred to, and 
while it may be true that an impetus to drinking 
has been given in China by. the fact that opium 
has to a large extent been suppressed, the tendency 
referred to by the North China Daily News 1s 
greatly exaggerated. There are no “Chinese 
districts where drunkenness and its attendant evils 
are as common almost as they areinany Western 
land” simply because the objects with which 


Chinese and Westerners drink are diametrically 


opposed to each other. Just as in his outlook upon 
immortality the Westerner generally seeks for a 
“happy ” existence, while the Oriental generally 
speaking desires shiivede. so in his habits of dis- 
sipation the Westerner craves excitement, while 
the Oriental hopes for “ peace.” ‘The Irishman 
when he becomes drunk usually indulges in a 
wild rampage; a Chinese smoking opium, or even 


when making use of a Western drink, usually 1S . 
‘satisfied to le down somewhere and keep quie 


Incidentally it, may be stated that 
civilization has a tendency to break down the 
stolidity of the nerves of the Oriental, nor is this 
to be wondered at. Inthe Settlement o of Shang- 
hai, for instance, the Chinese, as well as the 
foreign residents, have to be continually on the 


alert not to be run over by motorcars, tramcars, | 
Or carriages. 


The reputation which the Chinese 
have for not having nerves was gained through a 
long line of ancestors who enjoyed an extremely 
uneventful, quiet, and non-nerve-racking exist- 


ence. We are informed that a tendencv 1s ° 


developing among Chinese toindulge in Western 
at possibly this comes as a natural corollary 
Western’ nerves. 

A Chinese diplomat in London some years 
ago quite cleverly brought out the point that 
China has had just as great an influence on 
Western civilization in times gone by as Western 
civilization is having at present upon China. 
Chinese tea was the magic fluid which had in- 
fluenced Western civilization; until Chinese tea 


i 
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was introduced in Europe the Queens of Eng- 
land and their households used to drink beer for 
breakfast, but with the introduction of the sooth- 
ing, fragrant Chinese herb, “brown October ale” 

gradually disappeared from the breakfast table. 
To-day the tea habit is just as firmly established 
in E ngland as it is in China, in fact in one respect 
even more so. 
tea is so ingrained in British life that even in 
London business houses and in many industrial 
establishments—-at least this was the case until 
the outbreak of the war—operations are 
temporarily suspended while tea is being served. 


Some years ago an American manufacturer 


who had opened a branch in London thought 
to break down this custom, which he considered 


as silly, but soon found himself with a strike 


on his hands. After having it brought to his 


attention how firmly this afternoon tea habit. 


was entrenched in the Britsh character he 
gracefully assented to the custom and adopted 
it himself. 

The Chinese Custonas statistics list “Wines, 
Beers, Spirits, etc.”” under four headings: (1) Beer, 
porter; (2) spirits, not including spirits of wine; 


2) wines; (4) nes beverages. ‘This 1s one of 
» 


the lines of | busine “which the as a 


whole tn its t 
very Irttle effect. 
Somewhat more than eight hundred thous- 
and tacls worth of beer and porter were imported 
into China in 1914, and practically the same 
amountlast year. The most striking change 1s that 
the six hundred thousand taels worth that came 
trom Germany in 1914 4 appear in the imports of 
1916 from Japan, so that the import from Japan, 
which in Igi4 was slightly over half a million 
taels, has risen in 1916 to something more than 
$1X seinlociel thousand taels. It is interesting to 
note that —— all that = been heard about the 
difficulties of securing freight space that the 
import of beer boa n kngl ad last vear was higher 
than it was before the war; at any rate the 
Customs Statistics show that the import of beer 
trom Great Britain last vear was Tls 44,372 as 
against Tls 38,685 in  Uhe totalimport ot 
beer and porter into China last year was [ls. 857 
871. The two principal takers among Chines 
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“ports were Tientsin and Shanghai; Tientsin’s tak- 


ings are the greater and on the increase, while 
Shanghat's takings are less and decreasing. 
Wines to a value of about 50% more “than 
of beer are imported trom foreign countries to 
China yearly. About half of this is Japanese 
sake, a clear fluid manutactured trom rice. It 
probably would be more appropriate to class sake 
as a spirit, but we understand that the U. 
government also. classihes sake as a “wine.” 
Outside of sake, the principal point of origin of 
wines brought to China 1s France, with Great 
Britain a fair second. Although Great Britain 
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The custom of having afternoon 


hardly produces any wines itself the enterprise of 
its leading merchants in effecting sales abroad 
has had such an influence on the wine trade that 
the raw product is brought from Italy, Spain, 

France, and other wine-producing countries 
to the British Isles to be bottled and ex- 
ported. 

Owing to the fact that sake appears as a 
“wine” in the Customs Statistics, Dairen is shown 
as having imported the greatest quantity of wines, 
but leaving this out of account Shanghai Jeads the 
ports of China in this respect, about Tls.230,000 
worth of wines having been imported last year. | 
Despite the war there has been an increase in the - 
Import of spirits to China. In 1914 the net 
import of spirits was Tls.654,624, while in 1916 
they had risen to Tls.g17 7,912. During these 
three years the import of spirits from America 
had quadrupled, although the figures for 1916 
show only the modest value of I'ls.5,856 for the 
American. product. It 1s an amazing tact that 
the import of spirits from France during these 
three years has more than tripled, the import for 
1914 having been Tls.76,335 and for 1916 
Tis.262,232; this Jatter figure, however, is about 
Tls.100,000 short of the import from Great 
Britain in 1g14, the figures for 1916 from Eng- 
land being less than those of 1914 by about 
Tls.30,0c00. More than third of the spirits 
imported to China are consumed in Shanghai. 
The imports to Dairen constitute a value of over 
‘T}]s.100,000, but 1t must be borne in mind that 
Dairen 1s the principal Customs port for the 
whole of Manchurta. 

Like other countries, China has its dations’ 
drink, Samshu, the name (which 1s the Cantonese 
pronunciation) being composed of the word san, 
meaning three, and the word shae, meaning fir. 
taken together in the sense of thrice-distilled. It 
is a colorless alcoholic liquor made from rice or 
large millet. It is brewed in several yrades, one, 
in the opinion of the writer, closeiv resembling the 
Standard’ Oil Company’ S best grade of gasolene. 
The Chinese habit in drinking samshu is to con- 
sume it slowly, usually at meals, which follows the 
advice of a ad “S known American physician, “if 
you must drink, drink slowly and at your meals, 
for in this way the alcohol is diluted with the 
tood and thus does not directly enter the system 
and cause dizziness.’” As mentioned previously 
in this article, the Chinese never drink them- 
selves into a state of frenzy as many a foreigner does 
when he celebrates a victory or drowns his troub- 
les following a defeat. Accarding to Chinese 
history, in the Tsing Dynasty, the third century 
theré was a great tendency toward drunken- 


ness in China, especially amone the /rterati or 


© 
literary class of scholars and writers, but the same 


history records that an imperial edict put an end 
to the custom by removing the heads of the 
oftenders, so that since that tine, China, while 


| 
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not being a teetotaier, certainly takes its liquid 
stimulant in moderation. Foreigners who have 
lrved in China for many years will state positively 
that in their entire experience the sight of a 
drunken Chinese has never been observed on 
the streets of a Chinese city and only this week 
one of the secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association stated that he had seen but 


one drunken Chinese in his entire experience in. 


China. 


The figures quoted in the repel ‘would 
tend to show that there is an increase on the 
part of the Chinese to consume foreign “drinks,” 
and the writer recently has attended several 
purely Chinese dinners. where Japanese beers 
were served. It may have, however, been served 
for the benefit of the foreigners present; but. it 


was noticed that the Chinese (perhaps for the sake 


of politeness) consumed she portions without 
dificuity. But back to samshu. The Y. M. 
C. A. officials, who come into perhaps closer 
touch with all classes of Chinese than most 
foreigners, are of the opinion that drinking is 
increasing among the Chinese. Perhaps this 1s 
an indication of the growth of Western “civilza- 
tion’? among the Chinese, just as the growth of 
the i imports of foreign perrumery, cosmetics and 
jewelry, 1s given as a siyn that Chinese women 
are “advancing.” 

The Customs returns show that China 


produced approximately ‘T'ls. 1,836,888 of 


Samshu in 1916, which was an increase from 
Tis. 1,831,243 1n 1914 and a decrease from 
Tls. 1,957,579 in gts. Tientsin leads in the 
production with 7 
Hangchow with T's. 1 172,417 for the year, with 
Newchwang, Swatow, Ningpo, Hankow, and 
Kowloon following in the order named. Accord- 
ing to the same tables, Swatow is the greatest 
consumer; Amoy, second; Shanghai, third (con- 
suming Tls. 187,1501n 1916); Chetoo fourth, and 
Tientsin fifth. The total consumption for 1916 
was I['ls. 1,546,176; 1915 it was [ls. 1,625,733; 
and the figures for 1914 were Tls. 1,441,498. It 
may also be surprising to foreigners to know that 
China exported its national drink of samshu to the 
amount of Tls. 485,877 in 1916, a decrease from 
Tls. 490,344 in 1916 and T'ls. 500,156, in 1914. 
Most of it goes to the “foreign” country of 
Hongkong, where it may be either consumed or 
re-exported, to Straits Settlements, Korea, Dutch 
and British India, French Indo-China, Macao, 
and the Philippine Islands, mostly being for the 
consumption of overseas Chinese it may be 
presumed. The strange factor to be observed, 
however, is that in spite of the great numbers of 
Chinese on the western coast of America, none is 
exported to any part of the United States; there 
is, however, a considerable export to the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


727,318, and next comes . 
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The New Dose—Will 
China Swallow It? 


BY PAUL HUTCHINSON 
HINA is becoming the Happy Hunting 
Grounds of the patent medicine man. His 
liver pill signs have kept pace with the railroads, 
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and his sure cures for every disease under heaven 


have penetrated where a Mongolian camel will 
never go. If Lydia Pinkham had only located 
in China she would have built up a following 
that would have caused the late redoubtable Tzu 
Hsi to tremble for her power. 


But China offers a golden opportunity to 


others beside those who operate in the field, of 


personal disorders. Her commerce, her indus- 


tries, her. army, her government, all seem in. 


need of instant and complete cure. ‘Consequently, 


_ hardly a ship anchors at Woosung or train puffs 
into ‘Peking without discharging at least one 


“professor” or “doctor” with a sure remedy 
for anything and everything that ails her. Some 


of these nostrums China has tried. Some of 


them have done her no harm: sore of them 
have. -It would be a bold man who would say 
that any of them have done her much good. 
As a result, China is becoming suspicious. She 


-remembers that some of these “sovereign re- 


medies’’ which carried the best testimonials— 
such as the Goodenough constitution, for example 
-- made the mosttrouble. And she finds it hard 
to get her money back in case the remedy fails to 
achieve all that is promised on the label. 


There is, however, a new dose just ap- 


pearing on the market that China is bound to _ 
become familiar with before long.. It has not. 


been wideiy exploited as yet, but the advance 
advertising and list of diseases it is supposed to 
cure make it certain that it is designed for the 


Chinese market. This medicine owes its ap- 


pearance to the prominence now being giv en the 
disease known as “backward nation.” This 
species of hookworm has always dwelt among the 


family of nations, but Its horrendous character did 


not clearly appear prior to the summer of 1914. 
Specialists have not finally decided just what it 
was that overtook the international family.in 1914. 
Something horrible enough, in all conscience. 


And when once it has “tl stamped out the_ 


specialists—and the non-specialists as well are 
determined that it shall not occur again. So some 
of them, in true specialistic fashion, have gone 
about the isolation of the guilty germ. 

Various germs have been brought to light, 
and the end is not yet. But a large group of 
specialists, including some of the youngest and 
hence most omniscient of this guild of interna- 
tional dopesters, declare that the trail points past 
“dynastic ambition” and “trade rivalry” back to 
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our old friend “backward nation.” If weare to do 
away with war, if we are to make the world safe 
for democracy or for anything or anybody else, 
these gentlemen tell us that we must do away 
with the “backward nation.”” They quote the late 
Admiral Mahan: 


“It is the great amount of unexploited raw 
material in territories politically backward, and 
now imperfectly possessed by the nominal owners, 
which at the present moment constitutes the 
temptation and the impulse to war of European 
States.” 

And since China seems, by common consent, 
to have more than her share of this germ or 
disease or condition, or whatever you want to 
call it, from now on she will find her front porch 
cluttered up with ingratiating gentlemen, each with 
his bag containing his priceless, infallible, instan- 
taneous specific, ordinarily sold for one billion, but 
on account of the war marked down for this time 
only to four hundred million, control of the 
customs, arsenals, army, banks, mines, communt- 
cations, and whatever else looks good. How 
many bottles for the gentleman with the slant 
eyes? 

To most of these nostrums China need pay 
no attention. But this one of which we have 
spoken demands consideration. It will probably 


be marketed as “International Administration.” 


It will be advertised not only as a pain-killer but 
a tissue-builder, and China will soon be hearing 
how quickly shé might remedy her condition by 
taking copious draughts of this specific. To date, 
International Administration has not made much 
impression on the market. It had a trial, we 
are told, in Morocco about 1905. But the 
prescription had not been fully worked out then, 


and the patient failed 80 follow the directions on 


the label, so that the lack of results can hardly 
be blamed on the medicine. Since then, important 
additions have been made to the formula, and it 
tried under more favorable circumstances—such 
as it is supposed will follow the war-- miracles of 
healing are expected. 

W hat, then, is this International Admunistra- 
tion? Let us be fair to the point of considering 
it on the basis of the description offered by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, its chief sponsor. Mr. 
Lippmann is, or was until recently, one of the 
editors of The New Republic, the weekly making 
a valiant attempt to awaken an intelligent interest 
in foreign affairs on the part of the American 
public. He is now confidential advisor to one 
of the departments of the American government. 
And he is the most original and constructive 
writer on foreign affairs in the Uuited States. 
Mr. Lippmann made the first determined 
attempt to commend International Administra- 


tion to the public in his book enutled, “ The | 


Stakes of Diplomacy.” The first purpose of 
that book was to answer the old question, 
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“Whence come wars?” Brilliant diagnosis led 
to this: | 


“The conclusion reached was that patriot- 
isms clashed most of all in the backward 
territories of the world, and the suggestion follow- 
ed that the organization of these territories was 
the great task of international politics.” 


And how does Mr. Lippmann propose to 
secure this organization? Briefly, by a system 
of permanent administration for the states that 
are backward to be formulated and guaranteed 
by the states regarded as forward. For any 
backward area—for instance, Mexico, Persia, the 
Congo, China—there 1s to be a legislative body, 
with two chambers. The senate is to be com-. 
posed of representatives of the powers with 


interests in the territory. In time it would 


develop into a body “not essentially different 
perhaps from the American Philippine Commis- 
sion.’ In addition there is to be a lower house, 
which is to be composed of natives, “and there 
would probably be a minority of natives in the 
senate.’ This legislative body is to provide for 
the selection of administrators who are to run the 
country in a manner calculated to do away with 


bad politics, bad living conditions, bad business, 


and all the other bad things that afflict nations in 
this condition. These administrators are to be, 


at least in large part, foreigners. 


This is, | think, a fair, if somewhat sketchy, 
outline of Mr. Lippmann’s scheme. In its sup- 
port he brings forward several arguments. 


First, he declares it logical. ‘It represents 
an advance along the line that governments, driv- 
en by necessity, have been taking of their own 


accord.” This is generally claimed for any new 
scheme of international betterment. 


Second, he considers it well rounded. ‘The 
Hague plan, with all its ramifications, fails because 
it lacks the essentials of overnment—legislative 
and executive power. The proposal I have ven- 
tured to make provides for a series of local world 
governments. The suggestion 1s that the legis- 
lature be made permanent, that the administration 
be coordinated with it.”’ 


Third, he claims it will bring democratic 
control of diplomacy. With business and poli- 
tical conditions stabilized, trade will develop, and. 
the more traders from the middle class interested, 
the greater the number of people involved, 
“diplomacy will become more and more the 
bargaining of groups and cease to be the touchy 
competition of ‘national wills’.”’ 

Fourth, he believes that widespread education 
in foreign affairs will tend to break down national 
barriers. ‘“‘Mankind, once it realized its own 
interests, will tend to reduce the frontier from a 
monstrous chasm to a convenient administrative 
division, behind which local autonomy can protect 
the healthier aspects of nationalism.” 
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And lastly, that there is no other cure on 
the market (the League to Enforce Peace 1s spe- 
cifically mentioned) worth a hang. 


A great many Americans—and not only the 
readers of The New Republicamong them—seem 
ready to push Mr. Lippmann’s specific. Doubt- 
less there wil] be Englishmen and Frenchmen 
ready to fall in line. It may even be that there 
will be Germans who will go to the Peace Confer- 
ence shouting: “ Here is the end of trouble in 
Africa and Asia and the Isles of the Sea. Hoch 


der International Administration |”’ 
But is this the end of our troubles ? 


For the backward nation is not only a con- 
dition, annoying and dangerous. It 1s a nation. 
_ We cannot emphasize the adjective to the exclus- 
ion of the noun. In every backward territory 
there live real people, with real aspirations, albeit 
those aspirations are somewhat dim. These 
people contend that they have special privileges. 
They have their pride. They have their spirit 
of racia] unity. 

Especially is this true of China. 


In an article in the China Mission Year 


Book for 1917 Mr. Julean Arnold says, “ The 
Chinese people have learned, probably to a 
greater degree than any other civilized people, to 


do without what the world regards to-day as 


civilized government. But these conditions can- 
not endure longer. National spirit is developing 
in China, and more rapidly and effectively than 
many seem to imagine.” 

There is no more self-conscious people than 
the Chinese. Sam Blythe or Richard Washburn 
Child or one of the newspaper men who were 
out here last spring lamented the insufferable self- 
complacency of the average Chinese. Whether 
a cause for lament or not, it is surely there. 


China has been kicked all over the lot of 
recent years, but not a single kick seems to have 
landed: in her esteem. The average Chinese 
still regards the westerner as a strange freak of 
some lower order, and as for the Japanese, he 
hardly has words to express his contempt. 


Perhaps that is not entirely true of the 
Chinese in treaty ports, but you try the interior ! 


If then, Mr. Lippmann, or his friends or 
the government he serves or any other outside 
combination or force, comes to China at the con- 
clusion of the peace and says, ‘Go to, now, you 
are making a mess of this, and we will run your 
government for you!” what will happen ? 

China will -make trouble, that 1s what will 


happen. 


For the day this scheme is put into effect 
China will receive a kick in the esteem that will 
be felt by the mossiest moss-back who wears 
horn-rimmed spectacles. And then will follow 
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the results that inevitably follow injury to one’s 
esteem: misunderstanding, hard feeling, dis- 
content, then trouble. 


And if three hundred million Chinese start 
after the more or less philanthropic foreigners 
who are trying to run their country for them, 
trouble will be spelled with a capital ‘T’. 


Not necessarily military trouble, although 
that might’ come. But in a thousand ways this - 
human mass, so often spoken of as inert, would 


put its inertness to work to block any outside 
administration. | | | 


So, to go back to our medicine figure, which 
seems to have dropped out somewhere along the 
line of march, foreigners wil] do well not to grow 
too enthusiastic over this new nostrum. Its 
ingredients may be all right. But, in the case of 
China at least, the patient would never take it 


without a struggle. And that struggle would 
hardly forward world peace. | 


Mr. Lippmann admits that correction of the 
ills of China is the most momentous problem 
confronting diplomacy. The trouble is that in 
seeking to remedy those ills he has done just what 
he accuses the League to Enforce Peace of having 
done. He has concocted a medicine that may be 
tine for the doctors, but is likely to put the 
patient out of business. | 

Fven his reassurance, “They (the interna- 
tional administrations) would demand in the 


beginning no more relinquishment of national 


sovereignty than the experience and sense of the 
world has already fairly well agreed to,’ tails to | 
reassure. kor, later he 1s forced to admit, “kor 


_a long time such an administration would prob- 


ably be a spectacle of capitalist control, native 
oppression, log-rolling, pork-barrel legislation, 
and what not... . It is likely to be unequal, 
coercive, conservative, and unsatisfactory.” 


It is to be hoped that some new basis of 
international diplomacy may be quickly found. 
But it can never be successful unti] it approaches 
the problem from the standpoint of the people 
in the backward state, as well as trom that of the 
people who would be defended from their own 
foreign adventurers and secret diplomats. 

But ‘Old Doc’ Lippmann need not be 
discouraged. This may not be the longed-for Cure 
All, but with a little more experience, a little 
added experiment, it is entirely possible that the 
doctor will evolve a concoction for which children 
will cry, and which prohibition territory will 
import by the carload. 
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Thanksgiving Day at Peking 
The following 1s a stenographic transcript of the 
address delivered by Dr. Paul 8. Reinsch, the American 


Minister to China, at the Thanksgiving service held in 
the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium at Peking, Nov. 29. 


WHEN in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 

in Plymouth Colony, the first Thanksgiving 
festival was celebrated, it was a continuation of the old 
custom of harvest-home. In our Thanksgiving that 


idea has remained prominent; thanks are offered for the 


material blessings, for life, and for its sustenance, which 
Providence has afforded during the year. And yet our 
relations with the Divine Power are far beyond the 
material, so that when we give thanks at the end of 
harvest time we think also of the other things, spiritual 


welfare and all that has been given to us in that. sense. 


The great scientist Poincare in his address before the 
French Academy said, “ As long as the mystery of the 
Infinite continues, mef will bow low in the dust before 
the inscrutable imminence which enfolds their lives. 
As long as this enigma is not solved men_ will be 
religious.” It is in the relations with the Infinite power 


that we seek for the strength, not only to master the 


forces of nature, but to master the subconscious forces 
that wield our own spirits. Now if there is one thing 
that has come to all of us as a tremendous revelation 
during the war, it is a new sense of the capacity of 
mankind, the capacity for suffering, for enduring untold 
and terrible evils, week after w eck, month after month, 
without finching, without yielding; to which is added 
the capacity for performing aaivale in the mastery of 
the powers and resources of nature. The movements 
under the sea, the movements in the air, the multiplica- 
tion of utilities—in all this the genius of mankind has 
revealed itself in a new and unexpected grandeur. 
Anyone who had foretold three years ago what 
could be achieved would then have been set down as 
insane. It has been computed that through the means 
of adding food values that had hitherto been neglected 
in the available resources, through inventions during 
the war alone, the world will be able to support two- 
fold the population which was formerly reckoned 
its maximum possible. One of the most notable 
inventions that has come out of these war needs, 
has just been reported. An American scientist has 
found a method of extracting oi] and similar substances 
trom shale, of which there are hundreds of millions of 
tons available. ‘That one invention alone, which is an 
outcome of the war in that the means for greater supplies 
of materials have been stimulated, will add untold values 
to the resources of the world; and it is simply one of 
the many instances in which human genius has adapted 
itself to the tremendous needs of the war. 

Another marvelous thing that would have appeared 
absolutely impossible four years ago, is the expansion of 
national credit, which has supported loans whose magni- 
tude dwarfs all previous conceptions. Private wealth 
has been devoted to the public purpose to such an extent 
that nations can multiply their indebtednesses in astound- 


ing ratios; but not only is there temporary devotion of 


private property to public purposes through loans, but 
there has been an enormous increase of taxation and 
public revenue, ‘This signifes a readiness of the citizen 
to devote himself, his property, all he owns, to the na- 
tion and the public purpose. 


This is the second reason for thanksgiving that the 
President points out in his Thanksgiving message ;.the 
resolution and spirit of united action, in which we have 
been brought to one mind and purpose. After per- 
plexing uncertainty and questioning, the dominant pur- 
pose of our national life and action has now so 
clearly revealed itself that there is no more doubt 
and wavering, but steadfast faith and high pur- 
pose, leading all citizens to devote themselves wholly 
and with single heart to the common weal, expend- 
ing their all—wealth, experience, life itself,—in the — 
public service. T oday we give thanks that when this - 
great trial came to our nation, we were prepared for it. 
If this ordeal had come, as it might have, in the days of 
the Spanish war, we should not have been so well pre- 
pared. By that time we had indeed witnessed and 
participated in a marvelous development of material 
resources; we had mastered the powers of nature and 
built railways across the continent; but we were still a 
nation of individualists, struggling for private wealth and 
private power. Then there came that decade of self- 
searching, in which the “ muckrake”’ played its part— 
pervasive self-searching,—in which we learned to ap- 
preciate that individual wealth and power were as 
nothing compared to unity in a living commonwealth. 
‘Then all our purposes, individual and national, were 
rethought and restated in the terms of a “ new national- 
ism’”’ under Roosevelt and “a new freedom ” under 
Wilson. That experience, that self-training, have pre- 
pared us for this great conflict and we are ready for it 
in thought and feeling. Now our leaders in the indus- 
trial world, instead of devoting their individual fortunes, 
have given themselves entirely to the service of the 
state. Our railways are operated for its benefit; our 
industries and mines, iron, copper, cotton, food, worked 
not for private profit; the owners are willing without 
murmur to receive the payment which the government 
considers just and fair, and to devote themselves 
single- -heartedly to the improvement of methods of 
production and transportation in order to meet the 
great needs of national action. And far more; as 
the leaders are devoting themselves to the public 
Weal, so every family and every man throughout our 
broad land is ready to do his part. When we consider 
what it means to send the youths of our country ‘into 
that terrible conflict, then also we understand what it 
means that there has been no opposition, no resistence, 
no murmur, that the sons of all the families, the young 
men of all the land, have willingly, eagerly, made the 
sacrifice of their persons, faced gladly the terrors to 
which they will be exposed, for they wish not reward ges 
the service which they can render. Their reward i 
perhaps greater even than that of the leaders. As in 
lesser affairs, the great recompense of public service 
comes to all not in proportion to the abstract importance 
of the things they may be able to do, but in proportion 
to the devotion which dwells in their hearts. It has 
been truly said that the man is richer who can afford 
time to play with his children than he who can afford 
ten automobiles and a box at the horse-show. 

Thankful for this united effort of devoted. service 
which pervades our nation throughout, we inquire’ into 
the direction in which this vast energy will spend itself. 
In his third thought, the President speaks of the great 
duties of a new day which awaken a new and greater 
national spirit in us. A world task confronts our 
nationalism. [his brings us in touch far more directly 
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than ever before with great nations with whom indeed we 
have had in the past most intimate relations of tradition 
and of friendship. ‘here is France, our friend from 
the first days of our national life and our struggle for 
independence, when we asserted the principles which 
England now knows to have been upheld in her own 
behalf as well as in that of the colony which left her 
allegiance. With England, the closest bonds of tradi- 
tion have always connected us. We have been nurtured 
in the thoughts and feeling of her great literary men, 


“whose names and abodes are household words with us. 


English traditions of statesmanship and institutions, has 
informed the language of our public discussion, the 
daily work of our institutions and the defense of our 


liberty. Hampden, Milton, Chatham, Burke and Pitt, 


have given inspiration to our political thought; and the 


ideals of liberalism, expressed by Mill, Bright and 
Gladstone, rejoiced as well our national aspirations during 
the last century. Out of close relations of common 
effort and enterprise with Great Britain and her great 
self-govetning colonfes, nothing but good can come, 
because our traditions make such common work seem 


but the natural outcome of our past traditions. “Uhus. 


we are united through the common direction of our 
highest efforts and our most sacred aspirations, with 
these and other great friendly nations, beyond the scope 


of a mere formal alliance. 


Atlantic. 


The aim of, the jaint efforts of these associated 
Powers is a constructive idea of assuring to the world 
a peace which will protect all future efforts for the 
betterment of human destiny. It is the highest 
ideal that war has ever been waged for. Past wars 
have been fought for .national independence, for 
territorial security or expansion, for religious freedom; 
none before has ever had so_ distinctly the aim 
to establish beyond possibility of attack the universal 
rights of mankind. ‘This has been clearly expressed 
by the greatest of our leaders on both sides of the 
It has been expressed in many terms and 
phrases: A community of power, a peace made 
secure by the organized major force of mankind, the 
idea of public right as the governing idea of European 
policy, a  peace-preserving fraternity, the right 
of national self-determination in a community of free 
nations, the right of a weaker nation to live its life una- 
fraid of forcible intervention. But there is one idea in 
our traditions and institutions, one word which expresses 
in specific form what we are now striving for in behalf 
of the entire world—the fine old English word ** Com- 
monwealth”, describing the unity of free men for a 
common purpose and their right to the common weal, 
the common welfare. It is the application of the temper 
and spirit of this great word, not only to the individual 
nation, not only to the United States, Great Britain and 
France, but to the entire world, that forms the idea for 
which in the last analysis we are fighting this war. 

If we were sending our hundreds of thousands and 
millions of young men into the terrible hell on earth 
only for the purpose that there should be another high 
play of diplomacy, in which the balance of power would 
be shifted this way or that, some advantages gained in 
boundaries or indemnities, some groups become more 
powerful than others, indeed we should then have no 
cause for hopefulness and thanksgiving. The last answer 
of President Wilson to the peace letter of the Pope cuts 

ff as with a blade of tempered steel all connections 
with the old diplomacy of balance and intrigue. We 
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have gone into this war so that for all times to come 
the world may be free from the cruel game of calculat- 
ing politics as it has so often been played in the past. 
Machiavellism must be brought to a final accounting. 
As it has been illustrated by the war diplomacy of 
Germany, it can not be tolerated among free nations. 
In its internal effect, it means the management of the 
affairs of a nation by a small coterie of men rendered 
irresponsible by power, who check off the lives and the 
resources Of their subjects in cool calculation, treating 
them as mere instruments in the great game of high 
politics. In its external effect, it stands for the effort 
to make every other nation an instrument to the same 
narrow. political end, to disregard utterly its own right 
and welfare, to sow discord, to incite violence and war, 
to corrupt and derange institutions. 

I use thé term Machiavellism in the same sense 
as its votaries would define it, of deliberately choosing 
a less evil in order to avoid a greater. According to 
its. defenders. Machiavellism seems hafd and cruel only 
because it takes necessary measures through the delib- 
erate choice of far-seeing men; thus it appears to 
conjure up a bad situation. while really forestalling 
something more terrible. It is however the point of 
view of Machiavellism, its spirit and tendency, that are 
far more noxious than even its methods. Its purpose is 
to seek power fora narrow political aristocracy in the 
state, and for the favored state over other states, making 
men act together or submit through fear, through 
promise of unearned advantage, in order that a powerful 
inner political contro] may be created. The gia 
idea.is the dominance of the cold and masterful ma 
over the more humane, the dominance of a strong 
nation over those less politically organized and unified, 
and all this through playing on the fears or nistincts of 
mankind rather than organizing its higher — for 
constructive work. 

It is this system of political craft in national and 
international affairs, that we are msn in this war, a 
system under which the lives and welfare of a whole 
people are at the disposal of 


mental interests of the people in secrecy, without ac- 
counting, appealing only to vague loyalties which de- 
mand obedience. Without secrecy and the glamor of 
initiated expertship, the political plan of this type 
of leaders could not be carried out. The political 
instinct which originated in the Greek world as an 
expression of common action of society, has by this 
method been perverted into a means of deceiving and 
defrauding the mass of the nation for the benefit of a 
few. This system means the placing in the hands of 
afew men the right to send to death and destruction 
not only millions of their own but millions of other 
nations’ sons. This is the system which must be 


broken down, a system which has developed to the: 


highest perfection in the nation which leads our 
opponents in the present war. 

Over against this narrow and selfish system stands 
the idea that diplomacy must be the expression of the 
fundamental interests of the nation and of the funda- 
mental weal of the people, understood and independ- 
ently controlled by them. It has often been stated 
that such action is practically impossible, that the 
details of public business and international affairs can 
not be fully reported, and that even with the best of will 
the ordinary citizen can not thoroughly understand these 


few powerful men 
wielding inside control, disposing of the most funda- 
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methods, This however is not the point. The 
decisive element lies in the directive tendencies of 
diplomacy, in its constructive forces, and in the working 
out of the ideals and interests which the national life, 
viewed from all sides, demands. national 
diplomacy is seen in this light, it will immediately 
become clear that the fundamental interests of the 
people of the different nations are largely identical; that 
they have nothing to gain from the traditional game of 


politics; and that their deepest interest demands that — 


the statesmanship of the world should be animated by 


the impulse for constructive action towards building up 


the united efforts of civilized mankind in peaceful 
activity for the utilization of its vast resources and the 
betterment of its lot, aside from all narrow schemes 
for gaining artificial preferences and priorities. 

Now in order that there may be achieved the rea- 
lization of a peace founded upon law and equity rather 
than a mere balance of jealous powers, there has been 
developed the idea of a League of Peace, which Presi- 


dent Wilson took up in his memorable speech of January 


22. The fundamental conception is very simple. 
A group of great nations will agree to abide by certain 
rules of international law, intercourse and administration; 
they will agree to enforce these in their own domestic 
legislation. ‘The first principle therefore involves agree- 
ment upon a legal basis for the life of the international 
commonwealth. Should any controversy arise involving 
these established rules it is to be-settled through judicial 
procedure; but even if conflicts should grow out of other 
questions, not yet brought into the orbit of settled law, 
it shall be incumbent upon the parties tothe controversy to 
make a careful investigation before proceding to hostilities. 
Any nation disregarding this method and threatening 
sudden hostility would be restrained by the joint opposition 
of the other associates. Whether the system be adopted 
in this form or not, it is essential that there should 
come out of this war an understanding which will for- 
ever do away with anarchy in international relations, 


‘and. will establish a true commonwealth in which 


nations enjoying complete internal sovereignty may live 
in peace. Before all, the world must be guarded against 
the danger of being plunged into war by a sudden 
attack of any one nation on another, whenever that 
nation may conceive that it has a temporary advantage 
or when a handful of men who control its destiny may 
so decide. 

I was speaking at the beginning of my remarks 
of Poincare’s view of the relation of the Infinite 
to our religious beliefs. There are many difficult 
questions that beset us when we think of this 
relation, and of these not the least troublesome 
is whether we have not been made subject to natural 
laws which no divine intervention can modify or 
will modify in our behalf, no matter how much we 
may pray and suffer. But there is one belief which we 
do have, no matter what religious faith we may belong 
to, and that is that it is given to the human spirit in its 
intimate relation to the Infinite Spirit to struggle 
successfully in order that confusion and anarchy in the 
physical and moral universe may become less and less, 
and order, Cosmos, take its place. So in this great 
world war, struggling against anarchy from which all 
suffering and misery is derived, we are struggling for 
the order of the true Commonwealth of free nations, 
supported by the free will of their people—an order sa 
fortified that it cannot be broken up by the temporary 
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interests of any one group or the ambitious leaders of 
any one nation. ‘That is the greatest idea which men 
have ever laid down their lives for, because it is 
synonymous with the rule of God’s Spirit throughout 
the world. During the next year or two there may 
be worse conditions and still more suffering; but we 
have seen one luminary which will always appear 
again no matter how thickly clouded for a time; we have 
heard one dominant note that may be for a while 
overcome by discordant sounds and screeching and 
suffering, but that will maintain itself and sound ever 
more clearly and gather unto itself the harmonies of the 
world, until at last there will be a triumphant burst, a 
burst of victory for an ideal to which we are glad to 
devote all that we have and all that we are because it 
will mean that future generations will be spared the 
sufferings we now witness and will be secure in their 


efforts to make the world a fit abode for a happy and 


perfect mankind. As we have descended into the 
depths so the generations to come will rise to heights of 


human achievement hitherto not even foreseen. 


When in 1921, we shall celebrate the three hund- 
redth anniversary of the first Thanksgiving Day, it is 
our present hope that there will then be not only an 
American Thanksgiving but a world-wide one, because 
humanity shall have made a great step in advance, a 
stride such as has never been made before, towards a 
peace founded not on a balance of jealous powers, not 
on a checkmate of strong and ambitious personalities 
and groups, but on the conquest of an idea, in which all 
shall have found new liberty. hat the sacrifices now 
being made by our brave soldiers and those of our allies, 


-may not have been in vain, that we are sure of, that 
hope is the best thing which has been given us by the 


deeds and experiences of the Jast year, that assurance is 
the thing for which we give thanks today. 


A Comparison of British and Japanese 
Military Efforts 


From The Fapan Chronicle ( Kobe) 

It is astonishing, at this date, to find a Japanese 
General Officer two years behind the times in his facts _ 
and utterly wrong in his inferences. General Horiuchi 
takes Britain to task for having a smaller proportion of 
her men in the firing-line than France has. But did he 
ever hear of a country which transported over two mil- 
lions of its men across the sea to assist in the defence of a 
neighbour? ‘hose two millions—there were two millions 
months ago, and there are probably many more now— 
are maintained at full and increasing strength i in spite of 
a terrible casualty list. The man who sneers at an 
effort like this takes a pride in the great national struggle 
of Japan in 1904-5, but when he sneers at Britain he 
forgets that though her population, along with that of 
Canada and Australia, does not greatly exceed that of 
Japan, she is maintaining more than twice as many men 
on one front alone as Japan had in the held against 
Russia, and at the end of three years and a quarter of 
war is still increasing them, whereas, at the end of 
eighteen months, Japan, with all the initial advantage of 
a rigid conscription system, was finding it very difficult 
to get reinforcements and was glad to make peace. 
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Harbin 


TR plethora of news, dealing mostly with robberies, 

thefts and violence generally, which has been 
printed recently concerning the city of Harbin, makes it 
apropos to discuss what sort of a place this North 
Manchurian railway center is. It is a somewhat curious 
fact that the various travel agencies which issue 
literature covering places of interest in the Far East, 
while giving detailed descriptions of nearly all. other 
points in China, Japan, Korea, altogether 
refrain from giving Harbin more than a_ passing 
mention. ‘This is doubtless due to the fact that 
those who cater to the world-trotter take it for 
granted that only antique and ancient things are of 
interest to him. One can hardly account for the omis- 
sion of a description of Harbin in this advertising litera- 
ture on any other ground. Of course, Harbin is entirely 
modern. It was laid out as a town in 1898, and 
it was only so late as the years just following the 
Russo-Japanese War in 1905 that. this city derived 
any importance worth mentioning. It owes its ex- 
istence entirely. to the Chinese Eastern Railway, and 
‘its future fate is closely bound up with, that un- 
_dertaking. The administrative offices of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway are located at Harbin, as are also 
large workshops, and the money which the thousands 
of employees receive in wages even in peace times has 
given the place an air of prosperity which it would 
otherwise not.enjoy. 

A foreign resident in a Chinese Treaty port will 
find a trip to Harbin (and the same may be said of 
Vladivostock) like an excursion to an undiscovered 
land, where everything is strange and different from 
that to which he has been accustomed. Although, 
like other Russian settlements, Harbin was laid out 
on a grand scale, the newcomer gets the impression that 
Harbin like ‘Topsy “just growed.’”’ Scattered over an 
enormous area, divided into three towns, with wide, 
badly kept streets, skirted with low wooden buildings, 


Harbin contrasts sharply’ with Shanghai, where the. 


Russian just coming from Harbin finds an excursion 
through the narrow business streets, lined with buildings 
many stories high, not unlike a trip through a canyon. 
Life in Harbin is very free and easy. Even for Russians 
it is a city of novelty. . There are gathered the beauties 
from the mountains of Circassia, the Little Russians, 
the Big Russians, the Poles, the Georgians, and many a 
erizzly mountaineer hailing from the Caucasus moun- 
tains, wearing his heavy sheepskin with a dagger in his 
belt; and Jast, but-by no means least, for they are the most 
important of all, the Jews. Harbin, forthe Russian Jews, 
is, and particularly during the old regime was, a haven 
of refuge. One of the conspicuous buildings in Harbin 
is the Jewish synagogue. An American firm had the 
distinction until recently of having its Harbin office 
situated with the Muhammedan library on one side and 
the synagogue on the other. 

Harbin. has -no sewer system of any kind. 
It does’nt rain all winter, but it rains copiously at 
other times of the year, and then Harbin’s streets 
become canals, all filled with water to no mean 
depth. On such occasions the populace generally, 
women included, divest themselves of their shoes 
and stockings in order to wade through to their 
homes. Carriages in sufhcient quantities are not to 
be had on such occasions, and the water, particularly 
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when passing through the many gullies with which the 
streets are lined, frequently comes up into the bodies of 
the vehicles made use of by those who are fortunate 
enough to secure them. Dogs and pigs run loose in the 
streets in hordes. The dogs are never muzzled and, 
strange to say, nobody is ever bitten by them, principally 
because Russian children have not that propensity, such 


-as American or other European children generally have, 


of anhoying every creature which they come across. 
Pigs in particular enjoy great freedom. They may be 
seen going in and out of the little: Russian bakeshops, 
candyshops, and what not. A Shanghai resident tells the 
story that on one occasion just as he was about to enter 


-atobacco shop in order to buy some cigarettes he 


found a particularly fat porker “*beating him to it.’” So 
as to get in first he gave the pig what he considered a 


well-deserved kick, but to his consternation he found 


that the Russian lady who kept the shop was highly 
indignant to think that anybody should kick her pig away 
when he was trying to come home. 


The main thoroughfares of Harbin are laid with 


-cobblestones, although in recent months several of these 


have been relaid with macadam, thus catering to the 
growing use of automobiles. The Russian carriages 
with their Chinese drivers (Chinese since the war hav- 
ing practically displaced Russians as :zvoschits) present 
a weird ‘spectacle, particularly in winter, as they 
go at breakneck speed through the illy-paved streets, 
the wheels only touching the roads in the high places. 


“The Chinese drivers on the whole area set of rufhans, 


in. comparison with the mild-mannered, small natives 
of mid- and south-China. For some reason or other, 


‘the Russians who generally build evervthing on a scale 


commensurate with their own vast empire and their 
usual portly selves, build their carriages with very small 
wheels, and bodies hardly larger than a Shanghai 
ricsha. The result is that the seat of one of these 
vehicles hardly furnishes room for more than one 
passenger, particularly in winter time when owing to 
the excessive cold the population necessarily is enscons- 
ed in very thick clothing. Two passengers must sit 
very snugly indeed, and if one of them is a lady her 


male companion takes great glee in holding her on, 


tight round the waist, so that she will not fall off, this 
by the way, being a regular Harbin custom. 
The cold in Harbin in winter has been humorous- 


ly described as being like “hell reversed.”” Were it. 


not for the fact that the atmosphere in that region is 
exceptionally dry, the effect of the climate on human 


beings during the months of December and January | 


would be such as to make living there practically un- 
thinkable. It is a warm day indeed when the tempera- 
ture at noon during these months falls below 20° 
Reamur, the usual daytime temperature being 30°, and 
at night it not infrequently drops to 40° below zero 
Reamur. This latter works out to 58° below zero 
Fahrenheit. 

_ The population of Harbin before the war included 
more of the white race than any other place in China or 
Manchuria. ‘The result of the war has been to increase 
this population, but it is necessary to mention that the 
increase mostly consists of refugees fleeing from Russia. 
There are of course several hundreds of representatives 
of Russian commercial interests stationed at Harbin, but 
one of the results of the war has been to drive out 
hundreds of Russian small shopkeepers, their places 
being taken mostly by Chinese, but to a great extent by 
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Japanese. Japanese influence at Harbin was practically 
non-existent previous to 1914, but the influx of Nip- 
ponites since the outbreak of the European war has 
been almost as marked in that North Manchurian city 
as it has been in Shanghai and other ports in China. 
Harbin is the centre of numerous legitimate busi- 
nesses and a great many illegitimate ones. The fertile 
plains of rich, black soil which stretch out from Harbin 
for hundreds of miles in all directions, produce crops 
of wheat and beans unequalled anywhere in the world, 
and numerous flour mills, mostly under Russian control, 
and scores of bean mills, mostly under Chinese manage- 
ment, turn out trainloads of flour and bean oil respect- 
ively. Among the illegitimate businesses which flourish 
in Harbin may be mentioned that of opium smuggling 


and of contraband liquor trafic. It is a common saying 


among the Russians that in Russia nothing is impossible; 
the inference being that you can get anything done pro- 
vided you pay for it. Opium in large quantities, des- 
pite all regulations, and assertions to the contrary, is be- 
ing brought across the Russian railway from Persia and 
other south-western: Asiatic points to Harbin, and there 
secretly stored until a convenient Opportunity arises to 
send it southwards. Many of these opium- -smugglers 
are caught in the act, but from all one hears in Harbin 
the great majority of those engaged in the trade make 
very handsome profits. As regards the liquor traffic 
Harbin may be called “wide open.” A year ago when 
residents of Viadivostock had to submit to rather strin- 
gent anti-alcoholic regulations it was not an unusual cir- 


-cumstance for a thirsty business man to take a trip to 


Harbin, where about half a dozen breweries and not a 
few vodka distilleries are in operation to supply the de- 
mand for these beverages. A quite extensive trade in 
vodka across the Amur riverto Russia proper is, or was 
at least last winter, in progress. The demand for tin 
plate in Harbin last year was strong, principally because 
it was wanted to manufacture a specially shaped con- 
tainer, only about an inch and a half in thickness, which 
could be carried conveniently under a fur overcoat 
without making itself conspicuous. 

The Russian propensity for gathering together in 
associations or clubs of all kinds is well dlustrated in 


Harbin, where there are workmen’s clubs, apprentices’ 


clubs, soldiers’ clubs, merchants’ clubs, and numerous 
other kinds; their favorite pastime is to indulge in 


amateur theatricals. Schools are fairly numerous, but 


the education of the youth suffers considerably because 
of the many holidays which are observed, for a large 
percentage of the pupils being Jewish the principal 
Jewish holidays, as well as the Russian holidays, are 
observed; and last winter with the revolution and other 
disturbances going on the schools were closed during 
some of the months for more than half the time. 


Although Harbin is territorially in China, the 
residents there, as in all other places in China, enjoy 
the benefit of extraterritoriality, and are subject to the 
jurisdiction of their own consuls; still, the Municipal 
Council, being entirely composed of Russian members, 
Harbin, to all intents and purposes as regards daily life, 
is Russian. Several countries maintain consulates there, 
mainly for political purposes. Americans in Harbin— 
the comparatively few that there are—are on a somewhat 
different footing than other nationalities, the American 
Government, continuing the policy inaugurated some 
years back by Fred D. Fisher, of insisting that Americans 
should not be subject to the taxes imposed by the Harbin 
Municipality for the reasow that the Russian regulations 
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Think Beyond Your Job 


“There is not a man in power at 
the Bethlehem Steel Works to- 
day,’ says President Charles M. 
Schwab, “who did not begin at 
the bottom and work his way up.” 


Charles E. [sehr was one of the many 
tuousands of employes. He out-thought 
his job. He enrolled for an I. C. S. 
Course and studied in spare time. 
Today he is Chief Engineer of Con- 
struction of the largest munitions man- 
ufacturing plant in the world. 


With the skillful assistance of the I.C.S. you can, in 
your own home, in your spare time, reccive the kind 
of training that insures definite, progressive advance- 
ment in salary and position. 


In the list below make a mark (X) before 
the training you want. 
—Salesmianship | -ENGINEER ING 


—Advertising il 
—Cotton Goods Mfr. Mining 
—Woollen Goods Mfr. Electrical 
—Agriculture i—Chemical 
—Architecture Mechanical ,, 
—Navigation —Telegraph 
—Drafting —Marine 
—Surveving —Steam 
—Accounting Engines ,, 
—Stenography ‘Automobile 


—Good English ‘concrete 


Learn to speak correctly — English French, “teenth 
Italian, German—by the 1.C.S. special Phonograph method. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
offer 
282 Courses of Thorough, Practical 
Salary-Raising Training. 


Ask us to send you our new, illustrated catalog No. 
A-14. Or, tear out this notice and write your name 
and address on the margin. Also let us know the 
training that interests you. You will promptly receive 
catalog and full information. 


Office No. 14 

China Agency I.C.S. 
11° NANKING ROAD 

SHANGHAT. 


Write address 
HERE 


violate the principles for which America has all along 
been contending in China. The result is that Ameri- 
cans may not own property in Harbin, as may the 
citizens of all other countries, including Chinese. 

With the advent of numerous American and British 
merchants since the outbreak of war a considerable 
impetus has been given to the study of the English 
language among Russians, but even yet conditions as 
regards languages are pretty much as described in a 
Japanese guide-book, from which the following is 
quoted: ‘The languages commonly in use at hotels in 
Harbin are Russian, French and German, (scarcely any 
English). There are some employees or waiters who 
profess to speak English, but it is best not to try to 
communicate with them in this language, as it usually 
happens that the stranger who tries to do so gets into a 
muddle from which he will indeed be only too glad to 
escape. In short, every visitor who does not already 
know Russian will soon wish he did.” 
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Week’s News Summary 
THE WAR 


November 28. A meeting between the plenipotentiaries 
of the German Army and the Russian Maximalists is 
arranged to take place at the German Headquarters at 
Brest Litovsk, at which negotiations for an armistice 
are discussed. 


December 2. The Germans on the Western front seek 
to recover Cambrai losses by a great encircling 
manoeuvre ; they are at first successful, but are 
later driven off.——The population of Venice is 
withdrawing at the rate of a 1000 per day; the Ger- 
mans occupy themselves with attempts to cross the 


Piave river, which is at present very low owing to 
the drought. 


December 3. Sir Douglas Haig reports that the Ger- 
mans have resumed their offensive with great violence, 
breaking through at one point southward of Marco- 
ing, but are later driven out by a counter attack. 

_ Various British newspapers point out that the strength 

. of the German attack at Cambrai suggests that Sir 


Douglas Haig is outmanned, and this raises once 


more the question of British man-power. 


December 5. The British Admiralty’s report shows 16 
_ ships over, and 1 under, 1600 tons sunk during the 
week. The United States War Trade Board 
promulgates a Black List of 1600 firms in South 
America with whom American merchants are for- 

_ bidden to trade except under special license——A 
joint resolution of the United States Congress is 
introduced declaring the existence of a state of war 
with Austria. 


CHINA 


December 7. Mow Kung-ting, the rebel “ Emperor ”’ 
of Szechwan, and his Field-Marshal, are executed at 
_ Chengtu in the presence of a large crowd. 


December 3. The Northern military Governors show 
resentment at the Central Government’s policy of 
-mediation with the South; the outlook for the new 
Government is very gloomy, and it is expected that 
several members of the Cabinet will shortly resign. 


December 5. News 1s received at Peking from Sze- 


chwan to the effect that the Kweichow troops have 
recaptured’Chungking ; it is alleged that the defeat 
of the Northern troops is due to the treachery or 
Hsiung Ko-wu, the former garrison commissioner 
for Chungking. The Consular Body takes steps to 
safeguard foreign lives and property, and the Japanese 
gunboat obo lands a detachment of marines. 
The feeling grows in Pekingthat Tuan Chi-jui will 


in due course resume the office of Premier. 


December 6. It transpires that the British Minister at 
Peking has demanded from the Chinese Government 
that a contract entered into by Mr. Larsen, a Danish 
subject, for the installation of wireless telegraphy in 
various parts of China, should be cancelled on the 
ground that Mr. Larsen’s firm:is really acting as 
the agent of the German Siemens-Schuckert Com- 


pany. 


GENERAL 
November 29. Lord Lansdowne creates storm. by 
writing a long letter to the London Daily Telegraph, 
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the gist of which is virtually a proposal for a compro- 
mise with Germany. He argues that there would be 
a stimulus to the peace party in Germany if the 
Allies made it clear that they did not desire to an- 
nihilate Germany as a Great Power; the London Times 
commented that Lord Lansdowne would be the most 
popular man in Central Europe. “The German press 
characterized the letter of Lord Lansdowne as a 
semi-official feeler, but the British Government 
strenuously repudiate such a suggestion. The 
Inter-Allied Conference, representing 18 nations, 
‘including the United States, Japan and Siam, meets 
in Paris, with a view to co-ordinating war pperations. 
Baron Megata of the Japanese Financial Commis- 
sion in a speech at New York urges the development 
of China’s vast resources by the joint efforts of 
Americans and Japanese. 


November 30. The German Chancellor in a speech in 
the Reichstag claims that German arms are vic- 


torious bei pe where, except in Palestine which “didn’t 


count”; he argues that as Germany’s national insti- 
tutes had stood the test of war, why alter them ? 


December 1. ~The American Government enters a 
protest at Petrograd against Russia concluding a 
separate peace. _ | 


December 3, The U.S. 65th Congress assembles at 
Washington. President Wilson’s address, which 
covers four columns in the daily press, is telegraph- 
ed in full to the Far East by Reuter’s agency. (Ex- 

tracts from the address appear in another part of the 
REVIEW). The returns from the elections in Russia 
for the Constituent Assembly show that many of 


the provinces are opposed to the Maximalists; in the | 
town of Elizabethgrad, for instance, the Jewish coali- 


tion has 8,000 votes, the Socialists 4,600, the Cadets 
3700, and the Maximalists 1500. The Inter- 
Allied Conference at Paris comes toa close. Colonel 
House, the American delegate, states that there had 
been a co-ordination and unity of purpose promising 
great results for the future. 


America 


Thierichens, the interned Commander of the 
German auxiliary cruiser Prinz E:tel Friedrich, was 
sentenced at Philadelphia last month to 14 months 


‘imprisonment for violating the White Slave Law. 


New York City hotels on Wednesday, October 24 
began the system of “*Wheatless” Wednesday s, a day of 
each week when no food of which wheat is a part is 
served. It takes its place along with ‘Beefless”’ 


Tuesday, as part of the nation’s food conservation 
campaign. 


A Japanese in the United States who is “making 
good” is G. Ikeda,a farmer in Washington, who has 
the distinction of being the first Japanese to rent land 
in the White River valley. He is one of the Japanese 
pioneers in this agricultural region, where for twenty 
years he has worked as farmhand and later as a tenant 
farmer. Nine years ago he leased a farm of 250 acres, 
one of the best in the Valley and he now owns and 
conducts the largest dairy in the district, milking 200 
head of fine grade Holsteins. . 
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| is a Roofing Cement for the rapid and permanent 

repair of leaks in Galvanized Iron, Spanish-Tile | 
| Composition, Cement, Concrete or Slate Roofs. | 
} Can also be used for making new roofs) Made in | 
Black, Brick Red and Brown. Comes in plastic | 


. form and is applied with a trowel. Withstands the | 
Z rigors of the North as well as the Tropical sun. Is elastic, durable, economical and weather-proof. 


**ROOFKOTER"”’ is a liguid Roof Paint, unequalled for covering capacity, elasticity and durability. With- 
stands all climates and produces a heavy film. Nothing like it for Galvanized Iron, Cement, Concrete, 
Siate, Shiugle, Composition, Paper or Felt Roofs. Applied with brush. Made in Black only. Low in 
price. 


| Industrial and Construction Paints. 


We specialize in Paints for Structural Iron and Steel, Bridges, Railway Equipment, Marine Docks, Indus- 
trial Plaots, Warehouse and Smoke-Stacks, particularly where technical gas-proof, acid-proof, fire-proof 
or water-proof Paints are required. 


Construction and Architectural Paints, Enamels and Varnishes. 


We manufacture special W ater-Resisting Paints for Cemeat or Concrete ex- : | 
terior surfaces. Interior Flat Wall Finishes, Gloss Ename!s and Varnishes, ie 
Cement and Concrete Fioor Paints. Water-proofing Compounds especially 
. edepted for Schools, Sanitariums, Public Buildings and Refrigerator Piants 
where sanitary requirements must be complied with. 


TROPICAL QUALITY AND PRICES ARE RIGHT. : 
Catalogs And Prices Upon Application. 
THE TROPICAL PAINT AND OIL COMPANY 
Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. | 


Chinese-American Company > 


1A JINKEE ROAD, SHANGHAI 


Peking 


Royal Cord—the masterpiece in cord- 
tire construction | 
Chain, Nobby, Useo and Plain Treads 


-Non-Skid Tires 


A Andersen, & Co., Limited 


4 Yuen Ming Yuen Road Telephone 778 
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Women’s Work 


The Real Value of Native Chinese Music 
The American Woman’s Club of Shanghai held 


a social and musical meeting, Tuesday afternoon at 4:30 
o’clock. The program was on Modern English Com- 
posers and compositions for Chinese poems. A number 
of selections were given from the English composer, 
Mr. Cyril Scott, and Mr. C. S. Garton played some of 
his own compositions, while Mr. A. Walker and Mrs. 
Rawlinson sang translations of old Chinese poems to the 
accompaniment. This ts the first of three musical pro- 
grams to be given. Mrs. J. J. Connel presided in the 
absence of Mrs. Wilbur. 
a short biography of the life of Mr. Cyril Scott, which 
was read by Miss Lamond. Mr. Roberts played Scott’s 
“Elephant Dance” and Mrs. Isenman and Mrs. 
Frederick Ashley sang the “ Lullabv,’ “ An Eastern 
Lament”’ and “ Afterday,” Miss Jansen accompanying 
on the piano. The words of ‘ Eastern Lament,” 
sang by Mrs. Ashley, were translated from the 
Chinese by Herbert Giles. Chinese music in the 
past has been judged by the Western mind 
‘from that heard at the funeral and wedding 
processions seen in the streets or heard at the tea 
houses, said Mr. Garten. The average Chinese music 
we hear is probably played by people who know little 
about it and in the serious music there is a great field 
for study. We also hear only the common instruments 
and the Chinese havea number of instruments, such as 
one which is the forerunner of our pipe organ which 
has very beautiful tones. 

> “ Chinese music has no staff or notes and is 
written in simplified characters, much the same as the 
characters used in ordinary writing. The time of the 
music really depends on the temperament, the likes or 
dislikes of the musician. Most of the Chinese folk 
songs have been handed down through the centuries, 
the music being played by ear, as little written music 
existed. This has caused most of the original music to 
be spoiled, as the pupils forget, or do not agree with the 
instructor and in a few years the music has almost lost 
its identity. Speaking of the 5-tone scale, Mr. Garton. 
said that it is unpleasant to the foreign ears chiefly 
because it is pure, making the octave sharp, while the 
foreign scale really is impure. The Chinese are 
superstitious in regard to music as in other things and 
designate their instruments as the material and the 
actual sound as the spiritual. As in the five note scale 
the first note indicates the Emperor, the second the 


Premier, the third the nation, the fourth the affairs of | 


the state and the fifth the material objects. In closing 
the speaker said that the three compositions which he 
could give were suggested by things he had seen in _ his 
travels. ‘The first selection “A King of ‘Tang,’ a poem 
by Wang Po, was sung by Mr. Walker, The next, “ In 
the Bamboo Grove,’ a poem from To Sen Chi-shi’s 
“Gems of Chinese poetry,” was sung by Mrs. 
Rawlinson. The composer accompanied both selections 
and his interpretations were exceedingly good, showing 
a keen understanding of the Chinese music and an 
aptitude for transcribing. 


U.S. Red Cross Has Four Million Members 


The American Red Cross membership in the 
United States has increased from 275,000 at the first of 
the year to four million. ‘There are now 2,555 chapters 
of the American Red Cross scattered throughout the 
country, with 434 auxiliaries. In addition to the 
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chapters in the United States there is an organization in 
Alaska, Porto Rico, Cuba, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Persia, Syria and Turkey  re- 
spectively. The Red Cross magazine has_ recently 
been enlarged and now has a circulation of nearly 700,- 
000. A new class of members has been inaugurated 
with the establishment of the Junior Red Cross, to 
which the 22,000,000 school children of the United 
States are eligible. The Japanese Red Cross chapter 
has the largest membership in ‘Proportion to its’ 
population, 


American War Relief in Japan 


American women in Tokio and Yokohama are 
holding sales and entertainments in the interests of the 
American War Relief Fund. A Christmas sale by the 
Yokohama Women’s Auxiliary American. War Relief 
Fund was held Saturday, December 1, at the Gaiety 
Theatre in Yokohama from 3 to 7 o’clock. At the 
various stalls there were gifts for men, women and 
children, and a grab garden attracted the children. The 
proceeds of the sale went to the War Relief Fund. 

More than yen 3,500 was raised for the Tokio 
typhoon victims and King Albert’s Belgian Fund by 
the Charity Entertainment given at the Imperial ‘heatre 
Tokio on November 26. | 

The Women’s Branch of the American War 


Relief Association in Tokio, gave a garden party 


November 24, in the extensive compound No. 1, 
Tsuki. The ladies provided home-made foods for 


- gale and the proceeds went to the relief funds. 


On the morning of December 1 the Amefican 


War Relief work rooms in Tokio were opened for the: 


first time and at the suggestion of Prof. J. T. Swift 
about thirty men joined 1 in rolling bandages by hand and 
machine. This is to be a regular feature of the work 
in the future. 


British Women’s War Relief Sale 


The Union Church Ladies’ Society will hold a sale 
at the Union Church Hall Saturday afternoon December 8 
at 3 0’clock. The proceeds will be sent to the Princess 
Louise Hospital, Renfrewshire, Scotland, for the limbless 
soldiers and sailors. There will be 14 different ‘stalls, 
a storeroom where jams, jellies, cakes, candy and home 
grown vegetables will be sold. A stall which will be 
under the charge of Mrs. P. Campbell, Mrs. Grant and 
Miss Webster, will have on sale crazy patchwork 
quilts, all kinds of soaps, shirts and lubricating oils for 
automobiles. A particularly fine full set of silvermount- 
ed bagpipes has been presented to the Society to be sold. 
After the sale a concert will be given in the upper tea 
room: ‘The sale will be opened by Lady Fraser. 


American War Relief Work in Shanghai 


The American War Relief Association which was 


- organized August 23, has been busy in its rooms on 


the top floor of Messrs. Fearon, Daniel & Co. building 
at No. 18B Kiangse Road. Mrs. W. L. Merriman is 
at the head of all work in Shanghai, and different mem- 
bers of the organization serve each day at the rooms to 
oversee the work. On Monday Mrs. Lunt oversees 
the making of Slings and Pillows, Tuesday, Mrs. Eisler 
serves when Many-tail Bandages are made, Wednesday, 
Mrs. Evers supervises the making of Plugs and Drains, 
Thursday, Mrs. Holcomb, Many-tail Bandages, Friday, 
Mrs. McMichael, Sponpes, Pads and Shell Dressings, 
and Saturday, Mrs. Hoffman oversees the work of 
making pajamas. Several cases of work have been 


received from Tientsin and this will be sent with the 
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team led by. Mrs. F. kK. 


kawa at Tokio November 30. 
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work finished here to the distiibuting center in San 


Francisco, which takes charge of all the work. Trans-_ 


portation and the insurance are given free, but any 
expenses incurred between here and San Francisco are 
paid by the Red Cross. The rooms are open from g 
to 12 a.m. and it is hoped that the ladies will meet 
in the afternoon as well. 


A Chinese. ¥..W..C. A. Rally 


About $4500 has been raised in the campaign for 
the Chinese Young Women’s Christian Association 
that has been conducted in the last three weeks. The 
“thrush team’ led by Mrs. Marsh and the “kingfisher” 
Tsao are in the lead. The 
campaign will close with a rally on Monday at 3: 30 
p.m. tn the Quinsan Road quarters. 


P urity Lecture under Auspices of Shanghai 


Us 


The Shanghai Women’s Christian Temperance 


Union met at the Unton Church Hall Thursday after- 
An address was given by Miss. 


noon at 5: 30 o'clock. 
Laura White before a large audience of women. Her 
subject was, “ i ae Economic Aspect of Commercialized 
Vice.” Mrs: L. Merriman was in the chair. Mrs. 


White’s aati was that vice is deliberately cultivated” 


with a view to commercial profit. 


Men and Events 


The Grand Hotel Kalee will give a special Christ- 
mas dinner, with music and dancing, December 265. 


J. W. Gallagher, who recently returned to Shang- — 


hai from America, has resumed charge as General 
Representative of the United States Steel Products 
Company in China. 

Dr. Herbert Chatley, M. I. C.E., delivered a very 
interesting lecture on “River Problems in China” at 
the lecture-hall of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Shanghai last Thursday. 


Bishop James Whitford Bashford of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission in Peking, China, who had planned 
to return to China early in ‘January, has postponed his 
departure owing to the serious illness of Mrs. Bashford. 


Judge McInnis, of the Vancouver judicial district, 
has established a precedent for Canada by appointing a 
lady—the president of the local council of women—to 
a local tribunal for the carrying out of the Military 
service Act. | 

General Kin, former Governor-General of Shan- 
tung province (China), and his suite, who are visiting 
Japan, were entertained at a dinner by General Oshima, 
Minister of War, at the Korakuen Garden in Koishi- 
Several other high 
officers of the army attended. 


EK. J. Beckley, manager of the import Aaennade | 


of the China-American Trading Company in Tientsin, 
is a passenger on the Shinyo Maru bound for New 
York, where he will spend three months purchasing 
machine-guns mounted on automobile chassis for the 
Chinese Government. 


V. Grosse, the Russian Consul General in Shang- 
hai, to-day celebrates the completion of 25 years in the 
Consular service, and in honor of the event the Russian 
Executive Committee has arranged for a reception to 
meet at the Russian Assembly, 25 Avenue Edward 
VII, at 12.30 p.m. | 
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NOTICE TO PERSONS PROCEEDING TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Notice is hereby given that, under the revised 
regulations of the Government of the United States, 
every alien, not of the Chinese race, desiring to 
proceed to the United States with the purpose of 
entering, passing through or touching at any port therein, 
is required to present for the vise of this Consulate- 
Gencral a valid passport, supported by a sworn 
declaration in quadruplicate, to which shall be attached 
a signed photograph. This declaration will have to 
be presented at the office of the American consular 
officer at the same time that the alien presents his 
passport for vise. Blank forms of these declarations 
may be head at ali steamship offic ces and at this 
Consulate-General. 


Before preventing his passport for vise at this 
Consulate-General, every alien must first procure the- 
vise of his local consular officer. 


On and after January 1, 1918, aliens desiring the 
vise of this Consulate-General, for the purpose of 
proceeding to the United States, will have to present 
their passports, together with the sworn declaration, 
at least two weeks before date of departure. 


THOMAS SAMMONS, 


American Consul-General. 


Shanghai, December 3, 1917. 


A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania has been 
appointed custodian of all property in America belong- 
ing to enemy subjects. On October 25 he issued a 
statement to citizens of Germany and Germany’s allies 
resident in the United States that their money on 
deposit in banks was not in danger of seizure by the 
government. 


Mrs. C. R.. Davis, wife of Charles R. Davis, 
United States Congressman trom Minnesota, is a pas- 
senger on the Shinyo Maru which sailed from Yokohama 
for ‘Ametica December 3. Mrs. Davis has been spending 
the last three months in Peking where her son, Captain 
R. H.. Davis, is with the U. S; Marines of the 
Legation Guard. 


MILLARD’s Review in this way wishes to acknow- 
ledge with best thanks the receipt of letters from scores 
of correspondents calling attention to a slip in last week's 
issue, when it was stated that a mow ts one-third of an 
acre; it should have been ‘one-sixth of an acre. Inci- 
dentally it may be stated that a Chinese li is one-third 
of an English mile. 


Thus The Far East, Tokio: “ During the past 
fortnight strings of motorcars have been opposite police 
headquarters in Tokio, the drivers having their licenses 
renewed. Among them was Tokio’s only female 
Japanese professional driver—a businesslike young 
woman, who however could not escape the sarcastic 
comments of passing kozusan. There are now about 


twelve hundred motorcars in Uokio and (we: should 
think) almost as many repair shops.” 
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Chungking, West China 
Born 1915—Still Existing 


The recent increase in German long-range gun 
fire-on the Western front leads The Scientific American 
to believe that the Germans have stripped their older 
cruisers and battleships of their guns and placed these 
on howitzers and railway mounts for land service. 
The editor states that by retiring these old ships, the 
Germans probably have released at least fifteen thous- 
and men for manning their submarine fleet. 

he ‘Japan Advertiser, in noting that Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Atwood Robinson of Shanghai arrived at Yokohama 


November 30 on their way to Boston where they expect - 


to pass the Christmas season, mentions that Mr. 
Robinson, who is the president of the Chinese American 
Company and also has been adviser to the Ministry of 
Commerce of China in the past, is making his thirty- 
hrst trip across the Pacific. | | 

_A member of the faculty of Waseda University, 
Tokio, Japan’s principal educational institution, has 
announced that he will take up the profession of acting 
commencing next February, when he will join the 
Imperial Theatre. He will play female parts. This 
professor-actor is an adopted son of one of the leading 
Japanese - playwrights and is married to an English- 
woman whom he met while in London, she at that time 
being employed in a florist’s shop. 

On October 15, the American War Trade Board 
issued an order requiring that all American firms with 
branches abroad, sign a formal agreement that goods 
licensed to them for export to their branches will not be 
re-exported either in original or changed form. The 
agreement is intended to prevent any American firm 
from doing business with firms in neutral European 
countries or South America who are in turn suspected 
of doing business with Germany or her allies. 


Dr. Carl Frederick Kupfer, president of William 
Nast College in Kiukiang, China, sailed for America by 
the Shinyo Maru from Yokohama December 3. For 
the last thirty-six years Dr. Kupfer has been doing educa- 
tional work in China. His college was founded about 
thirty-six years ago by an endowment from William 
Nast, a wealthy editor in Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. and 
Mrs. Kupfer are bound for Wheeling, W. Va., where 
they will spend one year on furlough. 

The Ginsburg Home for Russian emigrants at 
Yokohama, which was founded several months ago by 
Mr. Ginsburg, a wealthy Russian Jewish merchant who 
made most of his fortune in Port Arthur before the 
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Russo-Japanese War, is doing excellent work in provid- 
ing for the many homeless people who are arriving in 
Japan from Harbin and other Russian points. 266 
emigrants have been sent to the United States in the 
past 2 months, while 275 are at present quartered in 
the home waiting for a suitable opportunity to proceed 
further. 

A big tiger hunting party, led by TI’. Yamamoto, 
the war-made millionaire of Japan, arrived in Seoul 


- November 12 and put up at three Japanese hotels. The 


party is composed of twelve gentlemen, says the Seoul 
Press, and is accompanied by fourteen newspaper 
correspondents besides a number of servants. The 
party, accompanied by a number of Korean hunters, 
left for Wonsan and proceeded to Pukchong, where 
they are hunting on a big scale. It was the intention 
of Mr. Yamamoto to return to Seoul on December 5. 


It is announced from Japan that two Americans 
now in the Island Empire will shortly be decorated by 
the Emperor: E.W. Rice, Jr., president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, will’ receive the Third Order 
of Merit, with the Middle Cordon of the Rising Sun, 
and Gerard Swope, vice-president of the Western 
Electric Company, will be given the, Fourth Order of - 
Merit, with the Minor Cordon of the Rising Sun. The 
decorations are awarded, it is stated, in appreciation of 
the services they have rendered toward the advance of 
the electrical industry in Japan. 


A Japanese subject was shot dead by a Chinese 
armed with a revolver at the former’s home in. Woo- 
sung Road, Shanghai, on the evening of December 5. 
The deceased Japanese kept a pawnbroking establish- 


‘ment, and the Chinese who committed the crime came 


there about 7 o’clock in the evening with a kimono to 
be pawned. A dispute arose between them on this 


subject, and it is also rumored that the dispute had to do 


with the disposal of a quantity of smuggled opium. It 


is stated that the assassin left immediately after the 
shooting, joining five or six other Chinese who had 
been waiting in a nearby alleyway while the crime was 
committed. A safe on the pawnbroking premises was 
not touched. 


The number of foreigners coming to Japan 1s 
increasing. Against 20,000 foreign visitors during last 
year, 22,000 foreigners have visited Japan so far this 
year. The Russian visitors have numbered 6,000 to 
date this year, against an average for the past few years 
of 2,000 or 3,000. ‘The Railway Board, therefore, 
has increased interpreters in Russian. The phenome- 
non is ascribed partly to the fact that batches of 
Russians are arriving in Yokohama from America on 
their way home, though they are still staying in Yoko- 
hama, being unable to cross to Vladivostok due to the 
scarcity of shipping space, and partly to the fact that 
the number of Russians who visit Japan on business 
has increased since the war. 


A notice has been issued by the U. 5. Consulate 
at Shanghai that, under the revised regulations of the 
Government of the United States, every alien, not of 
the Chinese race, desiring to proceed to the United 
States with the purpose of entering, passing through or 
touching at any port therein, is required to present for 
the visé of this Consulate-General a valid passport, sup- 
ported by a sworn declaration in quadruplicate, to which 
shall be attached a signed photograph. This declaration 


will have to be presented at the office of the American 
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consular officer at the same time that the alien presents 
his passport for visé. Blank forms of these declarations 
may be had at all steamship offices and at the Consulate- 
General. Before presenting his passport for visé at this 
Consulate-General, every alien must first procure the 
visé of his local consular officer. On and after January 
1, 1918, aliens desiring the visé of the U. S. Consulate- 
General, for the purpose of proceeding to the United 
States, will have to present their passports, together with 
the sworn declaration, at least two weeks before date of 
departure. 


General Horvath, the head of the ‘Ghee Eastern 
Railway and of the Russian administration in North 
Manchuria, after having referred the matter to the 
Russian Minister in Peking, has replied to the Consuls 


- of Great Britain, America, and Japan, at Harbin, that 


Russian troops working in co-operation with Chinese 
troops would take upon themselves the preservation of 
order in Harbin and vicinity, and that it would not be 
necessary to have troops of other nationalities brought 


-up north. According to the Novosti: Zéizni of Harbin, 


the Consul of one of the great Allied Powers in conversa- 
tion with one of the editors of the paper recently stated: 
“] avail myself of the opportunity to tell you this 
unoficially, but if you wish I can say it also officially. 


Harbin, like all North Manchuria, is recognised by us. 


as Chinese territory — in the sphere of Russian 
influence. Here are great foreign interests for the 
defence of which we * hall not stop at any measures. 
Here complete tranquility must reign. The sole person 
whose aut hority we recognise is General Horv ath, the 
commissary of the Provisional Gov ernment, also recog- 
nised by the Powers. Only General Hoevaith do we 
deem capable of preserving order. If his authority 
should be shaken, or the institution indispensable for the 
regular current of civil, commercial, and’ industrial life 
should be removed from the control of General Horvath, 
we shall introduce international troops within twenty- 
four hours. ”’ 
The final arguments took place at the Shanghai 
Mixed Court, December 5, in the case in which an 
enemy suject named Sorms was charged with the em- 
bezzlement of certain moneys belonging to the Chinese 
Customs, in which service the accused was formerly 
employed. The case has been dragging on for some 
months and a feature of it was the evidence of C. P. 
Dawson, Chief Tidesurveyor in the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, in the course of which he mentioned that he 
had known the accused for eleven years, and that he 
‘hated’? him. Mr, Hadley, of the American Bar, who 
defended the accused, in the course of his remarks asked: 
W ould this prosecution have been brought if the accused 
had ‘been of some other nationality?’’, which question he 


~ submitted was already ‘answered by "the statement that 


sufficient evidence had been in the hands of the Customs 
against foreigners of other nationalities and yet the 
Customs remained silent, it was apparent that for many 
years accused had not been receiving promotions in 
accordance with his ability, and this had led him to 
indulge in heavy drinking; it was then that the trap 
was sprung and he was confronted with four memos 


covering only 7 packages out of 135.—R. F. C, Master, 


of the British Bar, who prosecuted, stated that Mr. 


Hadley should not have brought in the question of 


nationality at all—_The case was heard before Mr. 
Hayashida, the Japanese Assessor, and Chinese Magis- 
trate Wang; the Court reserved judgement. 
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For Christmas 
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Russia, Efficiency and Silk at Club Tiffin 

One of the most successful tifins which the 
Shanghai Saturday Club has held in a long time as- 
sembled at the Carlton Cafe last Saturday, when three 
exceptionally good addresses were delivered, and listened 
to for half an hour beyond the usual time by the large 
number of assembled Americans and their friends. 
The speakers were: Prof. C. Bertrand Thompson of 
Harvard University, an efficiency man; _ Frederic 


Colman, a well-known author and War-correspon- 


dent, recently returned from Russia; and George R. 
Williams, a representative of large American silk 
interests. 

Professor Thompson, in the course of his remarks 
on the war, and America’s part in it, said: “We 
have been told and we understand the ideals for which 
the great struggle is being waged and we all stand for 
those ideals and wil! stand there to the finish, and until 
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our ends are attained. It is the attainment of ends 
which constitutes efhiciency. We don’t get them 
though except by means. It was the methods and 
-means which she had been’ formulating and_ perfecting 
for the past twenty years which enabled Germany to 
make her terrible and marvellous onslaught at the 
beginning of this war and enables her to still defend 
herself against enormous odds today. And it is by 
efficiency that the Allies have recovered from that first 
shock, and will win the war. In America the scientific 
study of efficiency in business had its origin and is 
recognised in its importance, and the principle brought 
into the war by America is in reality her greatest con- 
tribution and will bea chief means toward Allied victory.” 
Mr. Thompson went on to explain what efficiency 
really meant. He told of the many ludicrous misconcep- 
tions of the term which prevail in the minds of many 
business men, such as that an efficiency expert could 
diagnose arid Correct a sagging business after 30 minutes 


inspection, or that “speeding up” workers by driving 


them to greater efforts produced the desired results. 


Mr. Williams in speaking of silk culture in China 
brought out the point that Japan’s industry had grown 
more rapidly than that of China. In his opinion the 
produce of China could, by systematic improvement 


of the methods of cultivation, be brought to a point of per- | 


fection yet unknown in the history of silk. China had 
a tremendously big task, but certainly a splendid future 
before her, with everything in her favor, if her children 
would but settle down to develop the country. If her 
production in raw silk was doubled within the next few 
years it would be doing well, but if it were trebled it 
would be better. America welcomed her progress and 
would support her, morally as well as financially in 
her endeavors, 

Mr. Colman in the course of his remarks on 
Russia urged his hearers not to be pessimistic over the 
future of that country, or of its possible actions affecting 
the war, now that it is out of the fight. 

“As far as Russia herself is concerned,” he said, 
“those who know her know that she has great 
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power for good. The picture of Petrograd under the 
Maximalists is a sad one, but years ago we knew what 
conditions in Russia were. What have we done to 
help them? Let us not forget that between the 
Maximalist and Leninist strata, now on top, and the 
lowest level, there are a class of people who are giving 
all for Russia, who are idealists and who hold the same 
ideals which we hold ourselves. ‘here is no chance 
whatever that Russia, as a nation and as a people, will 
ever make a German peace which would displease or 
discomfort us who believe that an inconclusive peace 
would be fatal.” 

Mr. Colman denounced Lord Lansdowne’s letter 
in the London Telegraph. To his mind Lansdowne 
was one of the dying faction in England of the old 
early Victorian autocracy, looking only to material 
things. ‘ Lansdowne does not speak for England, or 


the British people or the British ety: said Mr. 
Colman. 


Japanese ‘Troops for Russian Territory? 
Further evidence of the drift of Japa nest séenti- 
ment towards sending tro oops to Russian Territory i 
contained in the following mterview pubis shed in 
Tokio: Nichi Nichi. given by Lieutenant-General 
Ogins, former military attache to the Japanese Embassy 
in Petrograd, who is known as an rity on Russian 
affairs. 


« Certainly, one way of dealing with the pre sent 
situation in Harbin, Vladivostock and elsewhere in the | 
neighborhood of those places is to let those who are 
residing there leave. But that would be the most un-« 
desirable way. Japan cannot be satished with it. | 

“Tf we cannot be satisfied, there is no other way 
but to mobilise. Russia is now controlled by Lenin 
and his colleagues. ‘The government by the Maximal- 
ists has not been recognised by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. We are not associating with that government. 
There is no way of knowing what that government 
may do. 

“It is rumored that Fenian is getting his money 
from Germany. Should he establish his control in Russia, 
Germany is likely to invade Russia, and by means of 
the Siberian Railw avs advance toward the Far East. In 
that event, Japan may be obliged to recall her fleets 
scattered in the Pacific Ocean and in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Germany may try to inconvenience the Entente 
Powers in that way. : 

“Even if Kerenski should recover his power and 
Lenin be pressed to the wall somehow, the Maximalists 
may not be able to avoid depending upon Germany for 
help. Germany then may. take advantage of the 
opportunity thus presented to her to push her war into 
Russia more than ever. 

Thus whether Lenin wins or loses, the result 
will be the same. It will be a German advance toward 
the Far East. Who shall maintain order in Vladivostock 
and protect Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Amer- 
icans and other nationalities who are there and 
other Siberian Points? The Entente Powers cannot 
send their troops to the Far East. America may find 
it very inconvenient, also. The Chinese soldiers cannot 
be trusted as orderly protectors, It is absolutely 
necessary to see Japanese soldiers mobilised. 

“How many soldiers need be mobilised in order to 
give an adequate protection to the Japanese and other 
foreign residents in Siberia? I cannot answer that 
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question at once. Should Russia welcome Japanese 
soldiers, it will be well. Should she refuse, a larger 
number of soldiers than otherwise will be needed. It 
may be necessary to send a battalion ora mixed brigade. 
It would be the quickest way to mobilise Japanese troops 
in Manchuria, but there are any number of Japanese 
troops and they may be obtained anywhere. 

“At the time it was urged that Japanese soldiers 
be mobilised in European Russia, we opposed that 
proposition, because of the difficulty of transportation. 
But this time it is different. ‘The objective point ts 
very near Japan.” 


Discussion of Leper Conditions in the Orient 


W. M. Danner, of Cambridge, Massachuseits, 
who has been making an investigation of the leper 
conditions in the Oriental countries, addressed the 
American Song Service last Sunday at the Palace Hotel. 
In his address Mr. Danner asked four questions, Is the 
leper a human being? How would I feel about it if | 
were a leper? What would I do if I were working 
among the lepers ? and How can [ help? ‘The speaker 
said that the leper was entitled to human sympathy, and 


— many things we can do at Christmas time will show 


that we consider hima human being. In one instance a 
leper was asked what he desired for his Christmas gift 
and his answer was, to beable to help some of my fellow 
sufferers so they won’t be treated in the same manner I 
was when I became a victim of the disease. Mr. 
Danner said that missionaries as well as other public-spirit- 
ed men had made possible the présent modern buildings 
and colonies recently built and established. He pointed 
out on a map the leading leprous countries, showing 
India, and then China. The Oriental countries rank 
first, due to the hot climate where the power of resistance 
is not as strong as in-other countries. , However, the 
attitudes of the people towards the leper conditions in 
China is very hopeful, said the speaker, and | reall) 


believe in time the lepers can be entirely segregated. 


Maps and pictures werg used to illustrate his talk and 
an iiteresting story was told to the boys showing how 
they could do their part in caring for a leper. Mr. 
Danner and family left home in August and have been 
through Japan, Korea and China, and up to the present 
time have inspected colomes contaiming lepers. 
They left for Japan Friday where they will spend three 
weeks before returning to America. : 


Far Eastern Press Opinion 


The Megata Mission and American Milhonaires 
From the Peking Evening Times 

The Megata Mission is advocating through- 
out the Atlantic Coast States Japanese-American 
cooperation in the exploitation of China. The 
programme he submits to his millionaire audiences 
is a commercial and financial one, carefully divorced 
from political questions, and can be made exceedingly 
attractive to any group of practical business men who 
have not first-hand knowledge of Japanese commercial! 
and financial methods in China. This however is a 
programme to which every Occidental in China is 
bitterly opposed, not through prejudice or jealousy, but 


because no group of fully informed business men could 
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Central Bureau of Liquidation 
| of the 


Deutsch-Asiatische Bank. 


NOLCE is hereby given that under instruc- 

tions from the Ministry of Finance and the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
China, the business in China of the Deutsch- 
_ Asiatische Bank, has been placed in liquidation. 
| And all parties of Chinese, Allied and Neutral 
nationalities having claims against the said Bank, 
are hereby required to notify the Local Bureau 


of Liquidation of their claims, within one month 
from this date. | 


And notice is hereby further given, that all 
partes indebted to the said Bank, must discharge 
their liabilities within one month from this date, 
after which period the Central Bureau of 
Liquidation will take such action as may be 
necessary. 


Shanghai, 13th November, 1917, 
BUREAU OF LIQUIDATION OF THE 
DEUTSCH-ASIATISCHE BANK. 
14 The Bund, Shanghai. — 


possibly subscribe to the traditional baled methods 
of the Japanese in China and because it is felt that 
American association with Japanese enterprise in this 
country would discredit America, not only in 
Chinese eyes but internationally, and would bring 
down upon American trade in the East the inevitable 
nemesis which will overtake Japanese trade after the — 
war. The fault that we all have to find with Japanese 
enterprise in China is that however a deal may be pre- 
sented to the Chinese, in whatever form an agreement 
is signed, or on whatever terms bargains are suggested, 
inancial and commercial undertakings invariably involve 
political interests. It is impossible to cite a single 
Japanese enterprise in this country which was not 
established as a political weapon. The very pedlars 


_and shopkeepers in native cities are an apology for the 


extension of Japanese military and civil influence and 


for interference with the independence of Chinese juris- 


diction over Chinese citizens and territories. Apart — 


- from the tact that America’s sentimental interest in 


China takes the form of opposing such an association 
of commercial and political expansion, no Occidental 
trader in this country believes that it is good business, 
and all are convinced that before another decade has 
passed the Japanese will be convinced that it is not 
good business and will be forced to change their tactics, 
even though it involve a severe set-back in Chinese 
trade. 


More about Morphia in Korea 
From The Japan Chronicle ( Kobe) 
The Seoul Press enlarges upon the exceeding strict- 
ness with which the cultivation and harvesting of the 
oplum poppy is supervised by the Japanese authorities 
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in Korea, and there is not the least reason to suppose 
that it exaggerates this solicitude, for the tobacco crop 
in Japan is supervised so strictly that it is said that no 
cultivator dare misappropriate a single leaf, while heavy 
penalties have been imposed for offences against the 
Tobacco Monopoly involving only a few rin. The 
supervision of the cultivation of ginseng in Korea is 
managed with the same efficiency. But what the Seou/ 
Press forgets is that the collection of duty on morphine 


was also carried out by the Japanese Government with 


just as great thoroughness, and the prohibition of the 
use of the drug except by the qualified medical men has 
been enforced with complete success—and yet there 
has been this constant stream of morphine into Japan 
and out again. ‘The scrupulous care and efficient control 
which the Seoul paper describes are actual facts, but 
they were only exercised in the case of the morphia 
importations for the benefit of the Japanese revenues and 
the Japanese people. What Mr. Thwing is afraid of is 
that they will extend their scope no further in regard to 
the new supplies coming into sight in Korea. The 
opium dens which flourished in the Japanese Settlement 
of Antung for years after consumption was forbidden in 
the surrounding Chinese territory also afford no evidence 
of Japanese anxiety to keep the Chinese under the same 
salutary restrictions that they would keep themselves 
and that are enforced in Japan. 


An Appreciation of Roger S. Greene 
From The Central China Post ( Hankow ) 

We publish to day a further appeal on behalf of 
the relief work of the American Red Cross Committee 
of North China which is being carried on amongst the 
hapless victims of the great floods in Chihli in the early 
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Autumn, It is inserted at the request of Mr. Roger S. 
Greene whose memory will be kept green in Hankow 
for a long time to come. He was American Consul- 
General here in the years before and after the revolu- 
tion, and the readiness, tact, good sense and success 
with which he dealt with the many problems of that 
period brought him universal praise. Any appeal 
forwarded by him is bound to command attention, and 
especially an appeal for aid in preserving the lives of 
thousands and thousands of people who are likely to 
perish this winter through cold and starvation. 


A British View on President Wilson’s 
Thanksgiving Proclamation 
From The North China Sunday Times ( Tientsin) 

We cannot help but think that President Wilson 
might have worded one portion of his Thanksgiving | 
Day proclamation differently. We feel quite sure that 
it is not his deliberate intention to insult his country’s 
old enemies by placing them on the same plane as 
their present enemies, the Huns, but the wording of his 
proclamation reads very much that way. [Here ts. 
quoted that part of the Proclamation reading: “ We 
have heen given the opportunity to serve mankind a: 
we once served ourselves in the great day of our declaration 
of independence by taking up arms against a tryanny that 
threatened to master and debase men everywhere,” etc.| If 
the President of the great American Republic really 


holds such unchivalrous views we think he lacks 


diplomacy in bringing them forward in order to round off 
his Thanksgiving Day proclamation, especially in these — 
days when his country’s former enemies are now their. 
allies. A censorship ought to be imposed upon the 


public expressions of the President. 


The Patriotism of an American Steel Magnate 
A thought for digestion by those who derive so 


much pleasure from railing at the profiteers who are 


making huge sums out of the war: Charles M. Schwab, 
Chairman and controlling stoc@holder in the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, is in receipt of an enormous income, 
both from outside investments and from his ownership 
of Bethlehem stock. When Mr. Schwab shall have 
paid his income tax for 1917 and his pledges for the 
Red Cross and other charitable or semi-charitable enter- 
prises he will have a dehcit for the year, and this before 
meeting any of his personal living expenses. The 
Annalist (New York) says there is a moral in this. 
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In the Fie 


The American Gold Embargo in Relation 
to Japanese Business 
GEVERAL months ago when the American Govern- 


ment placed an embargo on the export of gold, the 
Japanese business interests raised rather ‘strenuous 
objections, and upon the return of Viscount Ishii to 
Japan, the Osaka Asahi, which has a larger circulation 
than any paper published in Tokio and which may be 


taken to speak generally from the Japanese business: 


man’s point of view—QOsaka being the Manchester of 
Japan,—rather bitterly complained that Viscount Ishii 
had missed the big issues. hat Osaka paper at the time 
made the following comment: ‘ The mission was not 
able to secure any understanding as to the grave im- 
mediate economic issue between Japan and America, 
namely to lift the ban on steel, iron, gold and silver. 
ln other words, from the point of view of racial ques- 
tions the present unbalanced relationship is left as it is, 
as well as the deciaration to fight agatnst each other 
economically, which was recognized. Thus Viscount 
Ishi: returns. He did not touch the vita’ and immediate 
issues between Japan and America..:. 
ban on steel, 
These declarations 


economic 

America, following the declaration of the 
declared a ban on gold exportation. 
were directed against Japan as the objective nation, it 
is clear. The American Government at first explained 
‘the reason of the ing that it was intended 
for preven id through Spain. But 
hgures prove that it was nottrue. Some American news- 
papers discussed and clearly set forth that the object 
of the gold exportation was to prevent outflow of gold 
to Japan. Look at the American statistics. America 
from the beginning of the war continued to take in speci 

by means of excess of export in specie. Inthe fiscal vear 
of 1916 (ending in July) it was $404,000,000. In the 
fiscal year of 1916 it was $685,000,000. After the 
American participation in the war in April the specie 
outflow every month showed an increase. From the 
Japanese point of view, in May there was Yen 50,000,- 
900 of specie, in June Yen 69,000,000 and in August 
Yen 4,000,000 which was imported from America. 
The situation showed an increasing tendency. | This ts 
not. only for the. sake of. settling the trade accounts 
between . Japan and America. The settlements © of 
accounts other than for the trade with America were 
wiade in New. York. The 
Japan. Whereupon, after September 10, the exporta- 
tion of specie for settling trade accounts was also 
prohibited. (Phere was only $850,000 which was 


gold ban, say 
ing exportation of go 


specie Was sent into 


excepted during the month of September.) hat the 
objective of America’s gold ban its Japan can be 
ascertained by the figures as re Lesieoae We do 


not believe in hoarding up specie in great amounts. 

Mere hoarding up of specie ts har: nful l, we know trom 
the theoretical as well as the practical points of view. 

But today there is at home Yen 460,000,000 of specie, 
which is four or five times as much as before the war. 
We cannot agree with those who are fatally optimistic 
in saving that specie should be piled up in foreign 
tinarkets. [f the foreign trade is to be maintained 


in the present fav orable condition it may be well and 
good. But it will be a proper thing to say that the 
wat prosperity for Japan ts now in a downhill 
state. Japan has encountered the changed economic 
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situation wherein it is impossible to settle accounts 
with India, from which country Japan buys cotton 
to the amount of Yen 170,000,000, unless Japan 
sends specie. Certainly, beside the Indian council bills 
there is the trade with India. So only 20 or 30 more 
million yen are needed.” 


The tone of the Japanese newspaper comment in 
relation to America’s embargo on gold has lately taken 
an independent attitude similar to that displayed towards 
the embargo of steel, and the Tokio Asahi now says that 
the ban on gold exportation to America has turned out 
to be rather a benefit to Japan. After mentioning that 
the question of how Japan should secure specie to settle 
accounts with India for cotton purchases has been a 
burning issue for some days that Tokio paper says that 
the government officials have yielded to agree to the 
proposition that any shortage shall be made up by specie 
shipment from Japan to India; in this way the issue 
had been settled for the time being and one of the 
results of the American gold ban, therefore, would be 
that Japan’s export trade to China would become very 
advantageous. The editor explains why he connected 
India, America, and China with Japan, in the following 
manner, ** Hereafter, exportation of raw cotton and 
cotton yarn from India to China will become more and 
more dificult. Japanese goods will replace India goods 
in China. Why? Between India and China, the trade 
returns show an enormous excess of imports into China 
over exports, just as the case of Japanese imports from 
India over exports. China must pay India an enormous 


amount of money to settle the accounts of trade. But 


as Japan has recently worried, China will also worry 
how to secure specie to settle accounts with India. 
Japan has now decided to ship about 20 or 30 million 
yen of gold to India for the purpose of settlement of 
accounts. (Although it may not be actual'y necessary 
to do so.) But China has no specie to ship to India for 
the same purpose. if she has any gold to send abroad 
the first thing China will have to do with it will be to 
ship it to Japan to settle her trade accounts with 
Japan because imports from Japan exceeds exports. 
Japan may reship to India the gold shipped in from 
China. Thus the worry which Japan had recently will 
disappear. If so, how do the Chinese spinners expect 
to secure their raw material? China does not produce 
enough raw cotton to accommodate her needs. She 
imports from India a great deal. But if on account of 
the specie troubles she cannot import a sufficient quantity 
of cotton from India, Chinese spinners may be obliged 
to shut down their mills. Is this not a favorable op- 
portunity for Japan to take advantage of? Not only 
that, but China will experience the difficulty also of 
importing yarn from India. The cotton market in 
China will be monopolized by Japanese spinners. All 
other goods imported from India into China will come 
into the same state of competition with Japanese goods. 
Not only India, but also other Oriental and the South 
Sea countries. will expericnce the same thing. The 
present is indeed a favorable time for Japanese authorities 
and the Yokohama Specie Bank to show their fnancial 
ability.” 

In America there is. some discussion as to 
whether the effects or the gold embargo would survive 
the war. In the view of many, conditions after the war 
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will be such at any rate as to require a large measure 
of artificial regulations on foreign trade, and if such 
should prove to be the,case the gold embargo would re- 
present only one element in a complex situation. One 
of the results of the embargo is to make credits easier 
for business men in America. ‘The embargo has been 
the means of greatly enhancing the prestige of the 
Federal Reserve Board in the control of the country’s 
gold reserves. One of the objects of the Federal 
Reserve system was to centralize gold reserves'as much 
as possible and to put them under the charge of the 
Reserve Board in foreign operations. But the power 
of the board over gold movements in international 
exchange transactions was limited by the influence 
which the Reserve Banks could bring to bear in the 
actual market operations. Owing to the incomplete 
centralization obtained up to the time of America’s 
participation in the war, the influence of the Reserve 
system was small. At one fell swoop the embargo now 
puts gold exports, at any rate, practically under the 
control of the Board. 


Growth of Japan’s Trade and Influence in 
the Yangtsze Valley 
The following are excerpts from an_article by 
| Kawakami, a “fapanese publicist wie lived for 
some time in America, but at present in “fapan, written 
from Shanghai September 28, as special correspondent 
for The New York Evening Post. 


‘In the earlier days, sav up to fifteen years ago, 


England regarded the vast Yangtsze Valley as her ex-_ 


clusive sphere of influence, and indeed she had established 
a practical monopoly of trade and traffic in that region. 


works at Hanyang, the colliery of Pingshang, ; 


mill is Japanese. . . 
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But the twentieth century brought with it new actors 
upon the scene of Chinese commerce.... Today 
England’s most formidable rival in commerce on the 
Yangtsze is Japan.... In spite of all that has been 
said about the Japanese advance in the Yangtsze region, 
British supremacy there remains unshaken, ‘and because 
of her superior financial strength will remain so for 
many years to come. England made her advent in the 
Yangtsze region so far ahead of other countries that her 
position had, by the time other commercial nations 


began to take serious interest in China, become well-nigh 


impregnable. All along the Chinese coast and the 
Yangtsze River, she established settlements in the most 
advantageous places, with the effect that newcomers 
had to be satisfied with less convenient locations. ... 
The extent of Japanese success in the Yangtsze Valley 
may be judged from Japanese activines in Hankow, 

where up to ten years ago the Japanese were a ne- 
cligible quantity. As I sat one afternoon in the well- 
equipped dining-room of the Hankow Club, a British 
organization in the British concession, my h: ae told me 
that the substantial buildings opposite and on both sides 
of the club were occupied by Japanese firms engaged in 
Chinese trade. A Japanese bank has invested a million 
dollars in the Chinese paper mill at Hankow. The 
Chinese Water and Light Company, of the same city, 
has borrowed $1,500,000 from a Japanese hrm, while 
another Japanese concern has signed a contract with 
the Chinese Government to install a telephone system 
in the triplet cities of Hankow, Hanvang, and Wu- 
chang, whose total population ts estimated at 1,500,000. 
In the Han Yeh Ping Company, which owns the iron 
and the 
iron mines at Tayeh, Japanese money has been invested 
to the extent of some $15,000,000. Tothe Nan Shun 
Railway Company, a Chinese corporation operating a 
line from Kiukiang on the Yangtsze to Nanchang, the 
capital of Kiangsi province, a Japanese firm has ad- 
vanced $1,500,000. In Shanghai the largest cotton 
Although England’s commercial 
prestige on the Yangtsze remains still unaffected, the 
Englishmen in that region have begun to ME: the 
serious nature of the competition which they will have 
to face in the future. A sign of this awakening is seen 
in their study of the Chinese language. Heretofore 
they have believed their own lan iguage to be the coni- 
mercial language of the Orient, and have expected 
both the Orientals and the Occidentals in China to 
use the English language as the medium of trade.”’ 


Japanese Banking Enterprise 


One of the main reasons why the Bank of Chosen 
has been given the right to issue notes in Manchuria is 
to push on the Government policy of unifying the 
financial system in Chosen and Manchuria, but at the 
same time it is announced by the Government that the 


Yokohama Specie Bank is relieved of this duty to cause 


it to devote more energy to the exchange business which 
is its main function. 

Acording to a report to hand the Yokohama Specie 
Bank which has been released will try to promote 
monetary facilities to traders in India and South Pacilic 
islands by opening more offices at some more important 
points there. At Rangoon already preparations have 


been completed by the bank for the opening of a new 
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THE ORIENTAL PRESS 


LARGEST FOREIGN PRINTING OFFICE 


SHANGHAI 


CARTER’S INK 


Black Writing Fluid Large bottles... $1.60 
Red Writing Fluid Large bottles..... $1.90 | 
Copying Ink Large bottles ............ $2.00. 


CARBON PAPER 


814 x13 Black or Violet in Boxes of | 


9 dozen 


113-115 AVENUE EDWARD Vii 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, PAPER IMPORTERS. 


OFFICE PRINTING A SPECIALITY. LITHOGRAPH AND COPPER PLATE PRINTING. 


TELEPHONE 356 
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Binder your Review— 


In the first issue of the REVIEW appear- 
Fas ed the announcement that arrange- 
ments had been made for supplying 
\ each subscriber with a convenient 
binder for each three months’ issue of 
the magazine. Several dozen requests 
: e were made for the binder, so we are now 
to announce that they are ready 
—that is—a limited number are ready. 


An attractive addition to your library table | 


The binde: is in dark green cloth with gold lettering and will make an attractive feature 
for any library table. _ [t is substantially made aad conveniently operated and will keep | 
your copies of the REVIEW in permanent form and easy of access. After each 
volume is completed you can lay the back issues away, or have them bound and start 
over again with the binder on the new volume. 
On account of the importance of passing events in the Far East at the present time, you 
will find it greatly to your advantage to keep the copies of the REVIEW in 
permanent form for reference as the years go by, The cost of the binder is Mex. 
$1.50. Incase you live outside of Shanghai, add ten cents for postage. 
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office, which will be managed by Mr. Y. Shima, for- 
merly the Manager of the bank’s Shanghai office. 

At Batavia also a new office will be opened shortly 
by the bank. This is by far the most important step 
the bank is credited with, according to some merchants, 
considering the fact that Java is the only country in that 
part of the Orient that is a creditor to India in trade. 
It is hoped by merchants dealing with India that the 
bank’s purchase of bills on India through the new office 
will go a long way to smooth over the difficulty 
occasioned by the Indian exchange problem. The 
settlement of exchange accounts between Japan and 
China will also be facilitated because the bank is enabled 
to buy bills drawn by Chinese merchants in Java on 
their own country, which amount to more than Yen- 
100,000,000’ yearly. 

i & he bank will also take some . steps to help Japan- 
ese woo] men in purchasing the substitutes for Australian 
wool in South America. An official of the bank is 
staying now in Argentina and on the result of his 
Investigations, it is reported, a new branch will be 
established either at Buenos Aires or Rio de Janeiro. 

In Manchuria the bank will retain its branch 
offices at Dairen, Newchwang, Mukden, Changchun, 


Harbin, and a few other towns to handle exchange 


business—Japan Advertiser. 


Japanese Imitations of American Goods 


The Pond’s Extract Company, an American firm, 
has been marketing very successfully for the last four or 
five years their various products in China. The prod- 
uct seemed to “take”? with the Chinese and the sale 
has been very successful. Now a competitor has 
appeared on the scene, and the representative of the 
American company’s business in China finds that the 
competing product !s an almost exact imitation of the 
Pond Company’s product. He sent his salesmen to 
various Chinese dealers and when they asked for 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream” they were given a 
package, that to all outward appearances was the 
genuine. Closer examination however showed that it 
was not the genuine, but a clever imitation. The 
labels on the American product were duplicated to the 
minutest detail, the only difference being that the words, 
*¢Pond’s Extract Company’s Vanishing Cream” had 
been changed to “S. N. Miullion’s Vanishing Pure 
Cream,” and the name of the imitation had been printed 
in such a way that the average purchaser would not 
notice the difference. Even the monogram, * PEC” 
has been cleverly imitated on the lid of the jar. Closer 
examination showed a misspelled word awwhich gave a 
clue, so when the matter had been traced down, it was 
found that a Japanese firm is doing the substituting. 

Whether the American company can prevent this 
kind of business competition remains to be determined, 
for the matter is to be tested in the courts. But this 
illustrates the type of competition that American or 
other foreign firms have in China, unless they provide 
against it by registering their names and trade marks in 
Japan, with the Maritime Customs in China, and in the 
American consulates at the ports in China’ where the 
hrm plans to do business. This, of course, will not 
prevent the imitation of the brands, but it will give 
some grounds for legal action and recovery for damages. 
In the past the Japanese firms that have been guilty of 
this practice have excused themselves by saying that the 
Germans did it in China before the war and American 
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court records show that the same thing is not unknown 
in America. 

It is of course no excuse for the Japanese firms to 
say that they were taught the practice by Westerners, 
for many other practices that were popular with 
Westerners a few years ago are not popular nowadays 
and will be exceedingly unpopular after the war. he 
dangerous thing from the standpoint of the American 
or European. firm that does business in China is that 
Japanese firms use their imitations to get a foothold tn 
the Chinese market. ‘Then after the foothold has been 
gained, they gradually crowd out the original product. 
This will be possible in China, just as long as China 
has no modern patent or copyright laws, so the only 
thing the foreign firm can do now is to see that. its 
product is registered properly and then see that it ts 
given proper publicity in every possible way, so that the 


‘Chinese and other buyers in China will be educated to 


examine closely so that they can protect themselves. 


An Important. Unpublished Clause in the 
Grand Canal Loan © 
From the Peking Tientsin Times’ Peking Correspondent 


With reference to the Siems-Carey Grand Canal 


‘Loan, the details of which I gave some days ago, it 


now appears that a very important clause in the contract 
was withheld from publication when the terms of the 
agreement were given out. According to this clause | 
the contract or agreement, whichever it is termed, will 
not become operative or effective until it has been sanc- ; 
tioned by the legislature. ‘That is to say the Parliament 
will have to be elected and convened and it will then have 

to vote on it before it is worth the paper it is written. 
on. Just why this clause was inserted one can only; 
imagine, It is possible to make several good guesses 
but the opinion expressed by an American the other day 
is a reasonable one. He said that there were so many 

shady contracts being secured through Chirese politicians, 
who were amenable to the usual persuasion, and which 
no Parliament in the world would pass if they were 
placed before them, that this American company had 
decided to have everything clean and above board and 
therefore considered that it was only right as the 


deal was an honest one that it should be placed 


before Parliament for approval. This may or may. not 
be the case, but it is a sound line to take. During the 
past tew months advantage has been taken of the un- 
settled state of China, politically and otherwise, to rush 
through a number of contracts, concessions, and agree- 
ments which would have been turned down without a 
moment’s hesitation had there been a Parliament in 
power to guard the people’s interests. Looking at the 
question fairly and honestly it is only right that the 
representatives of the people should have an opportunity 
to pass on the many deals entered into with outside nat- 
ions by unscrupulous politicians who were considering 
their own interests before those of the country. If the 
clause in the present contract has been put in with that 
end in view it shows considerable commonsense on the 
part. of the Chinese and if it is put in on the part of 
Messrs. Siems-Carey it redounds greatly to their 
credit. The fact that it was inserted at all is the great 
point for it shows that some effort is being made to 
protect this country, and leads to the hope that the 
numerous unfair contracts into which China has in 
some instances been forced will come in for re-examina- 
tion at some future date. 
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Commercial and Financial Notes 


With reference to the growing trade at Mukden 
in pigs’ bristles, which article is usually exported abroad 
through foreign dealers at Tientsin, the Japanese paper 
at Dairen states that a few years ago several Japanese 
dealers, who were green hands in this line, “ were 
imposed upon by the sharper dealers, thereby suffering 


severe losses, and were only too glad to wash their. 


hands of the business.”’ 


One of the lines in which there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the imports to China from America 
during the past few years has been that of iron and 
brass bedsteads. Iron bedsteads were imported last 
year to China to a total of over 100,000 taels, and 
brass bedsteads to a value of about 37,000. taels. Of 
the iron bedsteads Shanghai took about one-fourth of 
the total quantity imported, while as regards brass 
bedsteads, Shanghai took nearly all, only a few having 
been re-exported to outports, 


. The United States Government during the week 
October 21-27 made. additional loans of $55,000,000 
to Great Britain and $40,000,000 to France. §25,- 
000,000 was loaned to Great Britain on Oct. 20, while 

a further credit of $30,000,000 was made on Oct. 24. 
$20,000,000 was loaned to the French Government 
on Oct. 23, and another $20,000,000 was advanced to 
that Government two days later, Oct. 25. The 
United States Government has thus far loaned to the 
Allies §2,826,400,000. Of this sum Great Britain 
received $1,375,000,000 and France $810,000,000. 


The W. R. Grace cargo steamer, Thor, 3,500 
tons, bound from San Francisco to Shanghai, was lost 
on November 18, according to advices received at the 
office of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company of Shang- 
hai this week. The boat contained between a thousand 
and fifteen hundred tons of cargo intended for Shanghai. 
The boat was of Norwegian registration but had been 
chartered recently by W. R. Grace & Company of San 
Francisco. No details of the sinking are known outside 
of the fact that it must have been caused by a storm. 
It has also been rumored that the N. Y. K. Sado Maru, 


also bound for Shanghai, went down about the same 
time. 


The Standard Statistics Company of New York 
which has gained a wide reputation in Ainaiicn through 
its service in supplying statistics on financial matters to 
the large banks and trust companies of America, has 
recently enlarged its service and is now engaged in the 
matter of supplying daily statistical material dealing 
with foreign and international trade to American mer- 
chants and manufacturers. The service consists of a 
daily eight page bulletin containing yp condensed form 
fully indexed for the busy executive, information pertain- 
ing to world-wide trade. 

The Japanese paper at Dairen in noting the fact 
that there has been a stiffening in the price of rouble 
notes at Changchun explains that this rise was due to 
the fact that (1 ) roubles are rather scarce at Changchun, 
(this being the point where the Japanese and Russian 
railways meet in South Manchuria) because very little 
cargo is going forward to Russia at the present time; (2) 
the Russian front is in a state of truce and many 
persons are buying roubles in anticipation of an early 
close of the war; (3) many roubles are being sent to 
Japan at the present time. 
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PAIN] NTS 


Sole Agents 
for China 


Fearon Daniel & Co., Inc. 


PAINT CONTRACTING DEPTS. 


18B KIANGSE ROAD—SHANGHAI. 


000,000,000. 


— 


~How much has been the total paper inflation of 
belligerent Europe during the war? This question is 
answered by the New York Evening Post ot Oct ber 
13 as follows: Eliminating Austria (which has re- 
frained from making any statement of banknote or 
currency issues since July 1914) the outstanding paper 
currency of Russia, Germany, France and England on 
August I I914, Was $3,112,000,000; it is now $17,- 
Of this increase, $6,356,000,000 came © 
in last year. Russia’s increase has been greatest, both 
absolutely and proportionately. The Imperial Russian 
Bank’s circulation increased from §817,000,c00 at the 
war's outbreak to $7,335,000,000 last month. Ger- 
many follows, with an advance in the notes of the 
Imperial Bank from $473,000,000 before the war to 
$2,334,000,000 at the end of last August. In addition 
to that, the German “ Darlehenskassen,’ or * loan 
bureaus,” have issued §1,486,000,000 currency. Notes 
of the Bank of France grew from $1,337,000,000 at 
the war’s outbreak to §4,264,000,000 this present 
week. Just $857,000,000 of this increase was made 
in the last year. In the case of the Bank of Italy, 
where notes in circulation advanced from $337,000,000 
at the beginning of the war in Europe to $g06,000,000 
last July, more than 40% of the increase came in the 
last year. The increase in the Bank of England’s 
circulation has been small—from §148,000,000 at the 
outbreak of hostilities to $203,000,000 early last 
month; but the “currency nutes,” of which none 
existed prior to the war, aggregated $873,000,000 at 
the beginning of September; $304,000,000 of ‘these 
were put out in the past twelve months, 
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THE BANK OF CHINA 


GOVERNMENT BANK 


(Specially authorised by Presidential Mandate of 15th April) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL : $60,000,060.00 PAID UP CAPITAL: $19,000,000.00 


HEAD OFFICE: PEKING 


Branches and Sub-Branches: 


PEKING, Kalgan, Sanfang, Pahsien, Lutai, Chohsien, Miyun, 
Tsinghsihsien, Tungchow, Haitien. TIENTSIN, Paotingfu, 
Shuntehfu, Lwanhsien, Tangshan, Tsanhsien, Chihsien, 
Tzechow, Potochen, Shihkiachwang. HANKOW, Ichang, 
Shash, Wusuen. CHANGSHA, NANKING, Soochow, Ching- 
kiang, Yanchow, Tsingkiangpo, Wusih, Hsuchowfu, Siakwan, 
Nantnngchow. ANKING, Panfow, Tatung, Luichow, Suan- 
chang, Tsongyan, Yunchow, Wuyih, Pochow. TSINANFU, 
Tsingtao, Chefoo, Teanghsien, Tsining, Ckowtsun, Waiming — 
(Wutung), Linshi, Weihsien, Lingsinhsien, Taianfu, Sang- 
yuan, Lungkow, Yehsien, Jaohsien. KAIFENG, Changteh, 
Tencheng (Lewanhe), Chowkiakow, Yuhsien (Yuchow) 
Kweite, Taokow, Honanfu. CHANGCHUN, Antung, Chin- 
hsien (Chinchowfu), Dalny, Harbin, Hulan, Kirin, Kunchuling, 
Liaoyuanchow, Mukden, Newchang, Shanghaikwan, Sifeng, 
_ Tiehling, Tsitsihar, Sinminfu, Herhe, Tionan, Luishowying, 
Liaoyang, Kwangning, Kaiping, Tsangho, Payien, Suthah, 
Takushan, Tatungo, Ninkuta. FOOCHOW, Amoy, Santuao, — 
Nankiang, Siahankia, Lungen, Changchowfu, Pucheng, Yen- 
pingfu, Chuanchowfu, Kienao, CANTON, Swatow, Kongmoon, 
Shiuchow, Kiungchow, Namyung, Pakhei, Hokow, Taileung, 
Paksha, Shivhing, Howlik. HANGCHOW, Haimen, Huchow- 
fu, Kashing, Lanchi, Ningpo, Shaohingfu, Wenchow. TAI- 
YUANFU, Kweihwating, Sinkianshien, Yuncheng, Paotchen, 
| Fenchen. CHUNKING, Tzeliutsing, Luchow, Chentu, Wang- 
| hsien, Wutungchio. SIANFU, Sanyuanhsien, Tungkwan, 
{| Hanchunfu, Tenshe, Shanghe. NANCHANG, Kiukiang, 
Kanchow, Yunchow, Kianfu, Kintehchen. 


SHANGHAI BRANCH, 3, Hankow Road 
Interest allowed on current accounts and fixed deposits. Terms en 


application, Every description of banking business transacted; loans 
¢ranted on approved securitics. Special facilities for Home exchange. 


If you have friends or relatives 


living in Europe or America, 
send them a_ subscription to | 
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It will be Appreciated! 


At the Shanghai Hotels 

The following guests have registered at the Astor House Hotel during 
the week: F. Shipman, Sydney; Miss B. Seaton, New York; R. Traynon, 
New York; Dr. H. Fowler, Hankow; J. Camen, Jr., Soochow; Sanderson, 
C. §. Toll, Local; P. J. McCabe, Harbin; J. S. Law; Miss M. Clarke, 
Miss M. Clarke, Kobe; H. Lucander; Capt. C. H. Cross; F. T. Kalham, 
Chinkiang; J. M. Clements, New York; Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Cunningham, 
Hankow; R. Van Alberdo; H. B. Keeler; J. F. Van Rees, Hongkong; J. 
H. Moore, Loeal; R. Trotied, Kobe; Thomas Donaldson, Kobe; J. P. 
DeBerry, Local; W. E. Sanford, Weihaiwei; G. F. Russell, ‘Tsingtau; J. E. 
Tytler, Kobe; J. O. W. Graveley, Jr.; Woo Hunching; Hongkong; W. S. 
Carey, Foochow; H. S. Fufford, Foochow; K. B. Snow, Changsha; F. 
Benkeiner, Peking; Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham, Hankow; Mrs. Berncastle, 
London; J. A. Dozi, Hongkong; Mrs. W. H. Bake, Manila; D. Abraham, 
Hongkong; J. C. Robin, Peking. . 

The following guests have registered at the Palace Hotel during the 
week: A. P, Bungey, Hongkong; Capt. A. Sommerville; Risser; Mrs. Mac. 
Haffic, Tsingtao; G. E. Brown; J. H. O'Malley; W. S, Parsons; Bevelot; 
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Li Chinshin; G. A. Mackinzie; F. Ferguson; Mr. and Mrs. J. Horchner; 
Mr. and Mrs. V. O'Kane; Mrs. J. Chard, New York; A. Zinow, Hang- 
chow; Mrs. M. C. Foster; B. E. Fulter, Hongkong; J. W. Paton, Hong- 
kong; P.- Boutnais. 

Lhe following guests have registered at the Grand Hotel Kalee during 
the week: W. Beaman, Hankow; Mrs. Mckee, Hongkong; Miss Ina 
Martin; W. Martin; Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Smart; Mr. and Mrs. Theo. 
Dobinson; P. F. Bigel; Miss Parkhill; E. O. Thomas; R. J. Cooper; R. J. 
Stephen; Wm. Ed. Londt; J. E. Jacobsy Peking; G. B. Ort, Ningpo} ( now 
Kwei Zung, Nanking; Irving D. Jewell, Tientsin; Hugh Ww. Bradley, 
Wuchow; Mrs. Ketty Gabrielsen, Harbin; R. R. Gibson, Dairen; Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Gulick, New York; W. A. Mitchell, Tientsin:, Mr. an 1 Mrs 
W.E. Row; J..R. Green; H. de Hees; Jack Edmund, Hankow; E. H. 
Harrey. 


The Share Market. 


| Closing 
RUBBERS Quotations, Last Quo- 
Official only Weck End. tation, Fri, 
| Nov. W Dec.7 High Low ‘Net Chg. 


Business lone in Shares 
During Week 


| 10 10 10 10 
Kalumpong ... | 6.80 6.75 75. 075 
Java Consolidated 17} 17.00 17: 17 
Tanah Merah 1.02} 1.02§ | 1.02} | 1.024 


Banks, InpusTRIALS, Ins. Cottons, Lanps, Etc. 


Yangtszepoo (ord.) . 6.75 6.70 670; - 6.70 


- Telephone. 79.00 78.00 79 78.00 
New Eng. & 8S. B. Wks. 13.00 13.00 13.00 |. 13.00 | 
Shanghai Dock ... 72.00 72.00 | 72.00 
Shanghai Gas..." .* 24:00 24.00 24.00 24.00 


EXCHANGE 


T. on London:... ..:)' 4/14 4/2 | 4/2 4/14 | 
Sov. Bnk. Buy. Rt. 4.87 487. 487 487 | 
Gold $ Bnk. Buy. Rt...| 1.00 1-01 | 1.00 
Mexican 72:5 - |. 730 | 72-5 
Native Int. ... 06 06 
Lonpon RuBBER QUOTATIONS 
Forward 2/6 2/6¢ |.2/0 
Tendency «it Quiet. .. Flat | | | | 
| 
| Date Langkat Oil Output Tons. 
For Week Ending Dec. 2, | 450 


CLOSING OF TRANSFER Booxs & DivibENDs. 


Share | Period Dividend 
Tanah Merah 27. Nov. to. 7 Dec. Tls. 0.05 
no date 45 
R. A. CURRY 


Shanghai Stock Exchange 
Tel. 450—Office Union Bldg. 
Tel. 3421. 
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New Books and 


Publications 


China’s Greatest Statesman of the 
Old School 


Li Hung Chang, by J. O. P. Bland, ( Makers of 
the Nineteenth Centar), edited hy Basil Williams). New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. rgr7. U.S. $2.00 net. 


HE author of this book was for many years Secre- 
tary to the Shanghai Municipal Council, a position 
which pays a greater salary than many Governors of 
American States receive. He has an intimate know- 
ledge of affairs in China and the Far East, and has 
previously published several books, some of which may 
not have been very acceptable to educated Chinese. 
The style of all of them is characteristic of Mr. Bland’s 
Irish temperament and maintains the same independent 
standard which made his secretaryship in Shanghai so 
efficient, but not always popular. 

Li Hung Chang, whatever his faults, was certainly 
one of the greatest diplomats that China ever produced; 
of a commanding presence, with keen wit, and a 
knowledge of the world far in advance of the great 
majority of his fellow officials, he had a knack of 
injecting his personality into the imagination of the 
world in general, and of Americans, particularly on the 
occasion of his trip to the U aited States in 1896 in 
the course of a world tour, when considerable discus- 
sion arose as to whether or not it was beneath the 
dignity of American policemen to act as his sedan-chair 


bearers. Li Hung Chang’s reputation suffered consider- 


ably as the result ‘of his negotiations with the Russians 
for the leasing of Port Arthur and adjacent territory. 
His memory is perpetuated in Shanghai by a huge 
bronze monument situated in the campus of Nanyang 
College on Siccawei Road, and during the Chinese 
Revolution of 1gitla erated of Chinese students vented 
their displeasure on Li’s work in that respect by over- 
turning the statue by means of ropes. However, we 
will proceed to some of the matters brought out in Mr. 
Bland’s book. 

Li Hung Chang was born in 1823, graduated at 
the age of 24 at the Metropolitan examinations, being 
third among 400 graduates. “He could recite whole 
volumes of the classics, backward or forward,” curiously 
says this biographer, ‘tand indite endless essays, in prose 
and verse, on any and every subject.” Soon, howev er, 
he substituted the sword for the pen. It was in the 
Taiping Rebellion that he found his great opportunity. 
From the Hanlin, or college of preeminent 
scholars, he became a defender of the dynasty and a 
leader of those who fought against its enemies. In 
1862, while engaged in efforts to suppress this rebellion, 
he was made Governor of Kiangsu; two years later the 
rebellion ended; and six years afterward Li Hung Chang 
was made Viceroy of Chihli, which high place he held 
from 1870 until 1894. “For forty years,” Mr. Bland 
tells us, covering all this viceroyalty and more, 
“He labored with untiring energy to provide a 
modus vivendi between China and the outside world, 
boldly declaring to unwilling hearers the causes saad 
results of China’s defenseless state; but never, during 
all these years, did he attempt, either by precept or 
example, to stem the chief source of her weakness, the 
deep-rooted dishonesty of the mandarin class.” 
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| We build on your satisfaction 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Mex. 
Franck: vanes Down The Andes 

Gerard: My Four Years in Germany 

Treasury of War Poetry ( Kipling, Service, 

Seeger, Brooke) upto Sept. 1917 2.25 

Book of Knowledge (20 Vols) Children’s | 7 

: On 8 instaliments 85.00 
Modern Eloquence 10 Vols. Handsome 
4, red morocco, gold stamped, 
famous after-dinner speeches, 

lectures and short stories ............ 80.00 

Capt. Richardson: West Point (Sept.1917) 3.65 
Commercial Atlas & Gazetteer of,China 


Maj. Falls: Army and Navy Information 


Chinese American Publishing Co. 


26 Canton Road. SHANGHAI 


Branch Office, Lawyers’ Cooperative Publishing Co., Rochester 
N.Y. Exclusive Agency D, Appleton & Co., N.Y. and London. 
Agents for all American, French and English publishers. 


In 1894 war came between China and Japan; the 
Imperial forces were defeated; and Li Hung Chang lost 
his yellow jacket, the purple bridle, and other honors, as 
a result. Even then he did not lose his power, although 
removed from the viceroyalty. The year after, he 
negotiated the important treaty of f Shimonoseki ; and in 
1896 he was made envoy to the Czar’s coronation, 
from which he visited European capitals and the United 
States. Later he served as viceroy at Canton; and when 
the Boxer rising came her Majesty Tzu Hei. still true 
to her early faith in him, recalled him to his old post as 
Viceroy of Chihli, «there being urgent need of a diplo- 
mat versed in foreign affairs.” ‘¢Li wasan old man, and 
tired,’’ we are told; ‘she was suffering severely fies the 
‘lines which ended his life in the following year. Yet 
never for a moment did it occur to him to decline the 
dangerous and disagreeable task assigned to him.” He 
was still loyal to the Throne. He remained so until 
he died, in November, 1901. 

“ Bearing the brunt of his country’s affliction and 
mistakes—a pathetic but very dignihed figure, manfully 
striving to save something from the wreck of Tzu 
Hsi’s fortunes, to abate something of the vengeful 
demands of the Powers. He died as he had lived, in 
the forefront of the battle, wearing his heavy harness 
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i The most complete and Authorita- 
tive Book of Receipts Published 


Scientific American 
ia of Formulas’ 
Cyclopedia of Formulas) 
Edited by 
| Albert A. Hopkins 
_ This valuable work is a careful com- — 
 pilation of about 15,000 selected receipts 
and processes, many of which have here- 
tofore been secret. | 
Never before has such a large collection | 
of valuable formulas, useful to everyone, 
| been offered to the public. | 
- Almost any inquiry that can be thought of 
relating to formulas used in the various 
- manufacturing industries, will be found 
answered ia this volume. 
_. The formulas are classified and arranged 
~ into chapters containing related subjects, 
_ while a complete index made by profes- 
sional librarians renders it easy to find any 
formula desired. 


‘* AS INDISPENSABLE AS A DICTIONARY 
AND MORE USEFUL”’ 


Substantially Bound in Full Flexible Leather, 
~ Pocket Book Style, Red Edge, 


“Size x Inches 1077 Pages Illustrations 
| Net Price $10.00 Mexican, Postpaid | 
' Edward Evans & Sons, Ltd. 

| Shanghai. 


30 N. Szechuen Road and 28 Nanking Road. 


with indomitable courage . . . . Even on his deathbed 


he fought on, resisting Russia’s claims that he should 
pay her price of ‘friendship’ by signing away the. 


Manchurian provinces. Finally, having made an hon- 
orable peace for her Majesty and prepared the way 
_for her return to Peking and power, he died, regretting 
only that he could not live to see the old Buddha once 
again.” 


Taoism 


A paper written for the Soochow Literary and Mis- 


sionary Society by Roger D. Wolcott of Soochow Academy, 
American Church Mission, Soochow, Kiangsu, China, 


October, 1917. 


This pamphlet of some fifty pages discusses the 
founding and growth of Taoism in China from its early 
stages tothe present time, when, in the words of the 
author, 

“The Chinese, I mean the educated and the better 
classes, realize that Taoism is dying fast. The Taoist 
gods and fairies will eventually be the subjects of a fas- 
cinating Chinese mythology, and very probably will be 
believed in by the ignorant for centuries tocome, The 
wonderful philosophy and literature of Chuang Tzu, 
Lao Tzu and other early Taoist scholars ought to hold 
a more important place in Chinese education than it 


science. 
‘science is far from obliterated in progressive America 
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does today. There is no doubt in my mind that China’s 
pre-Christian sages and holymen would have followed 
the Christ if they had lived after Christianity came to 
China. These Christian sages who set such high moral 
codes and strove so bravely and persistently to find God 
centuries before Christ’s birth ought to be used by 
Christian evangelists.today as connecting links between 
the Chinese and Christianity, and as levers to raise the 
Chinese up to the Christian faith.” 

That Taoism in China is doomed we have but to 
again quote from the author’s remarks in the introduction: — 

“ The influence of Taoism has been tremendous, 
but it is doomed just as surely as witch-craft, my- 
thological religion, alchemy were doomed in the West 
by the advance of education, clear-thinking, true 
Superstition, quack medicine and antiquated 


and Europe to-day, after general education, true 
religion, accurate science have held full sway for 
centuries and decades. Do not ask that Taoism 
fall in a day, when Christianity and sound science, 


-medicine and progressive education are still new in 


China. Every patient cured by a western physician is, 
possibly unwittingly, a blow to Li Zung Yang’s influence. 
Every boy who has studied geography and history and 
physiology and Christianity, whether in a modern Chinese 


_ government school or in a mission school is possibly 


unintentionally, a crusader against Taoism; and this 


army opposed to ignorance increases many-fold every 
year.” 


Secret of Typewriting Speed 
By the World's Champion Typist, who wrote 143 


words a minute for an hour in the International Speed 
Contest held in New York, Margaret B. Owen. 
Forbes and Company. Price. G. $1.00. 


It is always fascinating to read how the champion 
in any line of endeavor reached the top and when the 
leader has the gift of actually showing others how to get 
there it is doubly interesting. Miss Margaret B. Owen 
has done this in her remarkable book, ** The Secret of 
Typewriting, Speed’’ (Forbes and Company). This 
gifted woman attracted the world’s attention by setting 
a new standard for typewriting speed. Four times she 
has won the world’s typewriting speed championship. 
The last time by writing 143 words a minute for an 
hour, which means striking the keys twelve times every | 
second and means writing faster than the ordinary person 
can dictate. Unselfishly, she has given in this book the 


Chicaga: 


original methods which she followed to develop this 


wonderful speed. In these days when the nation needs 
the highest possible efficiency from every man and 
woman, it is the duty of every business office in the land 
to become acquainted with the Owen Method of Type- 
writing described in this book. And no stenographer 
can afford not to read the book, for it makes the work 
of typing easier as well as speedier. It shows how to 
completely master the typewriter. 
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Send Miullard’s Review 


as a Christmas | Present 


gift that will be appreciated and 
will bring pleasure and profit through- 
the entire year.  — — 


Christmas and the New Year- 4918—will soon be upon us. What it holds 
in store for China and America and the rest of the world no one knows. 3 
The one thing we all hope for is that it will bring peace to blood-stained 


Europe -the right kind of a peace that will, in the words of President 
Wilson —make the world safe for Democracy. 


This is a timz for worth-while Christmas remembrances—presents that will 


bring comfort to stricken homes and war-worried pzoples. This is a time 


for deep study and closz consultation. It is a time for pzoples of all nations 
to think deeply on these world-wide subjects that have such a vital bearing 
upon the future peace and well-bzing of the world, for only in dezp thought 


may their proper solution be brought about. 


Every foreigner in China has influential friends and connections in other parts 
of the world. A subscription to Millard’s Review will be appreciated and 
will do much in bringing about a closer understanding between East and West. 


The subscription price is, yearly, fifty-two issues, Mex. Ten 
dollars in advance, postage included, in China and the Far East. 
In the United States Five dollars, U. 8S. currency. Kemittance 
from other countries can be made by international money order. 


——— Tear out along this line and mail todey to MILLARD’S REVIEW, 113 Avenue Edward VII, Shanghai, Chine. -— 
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113 AVENUE EDWARD VII DECEMBER 1917. 


SHANGHAI. 


Please send MILLARD'S REVIEW to the address given below, and send the 


Sialement to me. 
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AMERICAN TRADING Co. 


Head Office 25 Broad Street. New York 


Oriental Branches ; Agencies 
Tokio Shanghai, Office: -53 Szechuen Road 


Yokohama Kobe General Cable Address: Amtraco Hankow Peking 


GENERAL IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Special Facilities for Handling Mill and Plant Supplies, Chemicals and Match Making stents — 
Supplies, Iron and Steel Products and Railway Supplies. 


AGENTS IN THE FAR EAST FOR: 


Co.—‘** Aga” Acetylene Lights for Lighthouses, Buoys, Railway Signaling. 

ALLIS CHALMERS MANUFACTURING Co. .» BULLOCK ELECTRIC Co.—Flour Mills, Saw Mills, Cement, Rock Cniching 
Mining and Creosote Wood Preserving Machinery, Power and Pumping Plants, Hydraulic Turbines and Centrifugal Pumps, 
Electric Generators and Transformers. 

BROWN PORTABLE ELEVATOR Co.—‘‘ Ton-a-Minute’’ Pilers, Elevators and Conveyors for Bagged or Boxed Material, trom 
Ship or Lighter to Piles in the Godown. ? 

ENGELBURG HULLER Co.—Rice Machinery. | 

ERIE CITY IRON WORKS.—Steam Engines, ‘‘ Lentz’’ Poppet Valve Engines, Fire Tube, Vertical and Horizontal Watertube 
Boilers and Feed Water Heater. 

INGERSOLL RAND Co,—Rock Drills, Air Compressors, Air-lift Systems for Water Supply, ‘‘ Calyx '’ Diamondless Core Drills, 
Riveting hammers, Chippers and other Air Tools, Centrifugal Pumps, Turbo Blowers & Beyer Barometric Condensers. 
JEWELL EXPORT FILTER Co.--Open Type ‘‘ Rapid’’ Filtration Plants for Cities and Industries Requiring Pure Clear W ater, 

Pressure Filters for Industrial Purposes and Swimming Pools. 

KERR TURBINE Co.—Steam Turbines. 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Co.—Cash Registers. 

RAMAPO IRON WORKS.—Railwayv Switches and Frogs, Switch Stunde, cte. 

T. L. SMITH AND Co.—Concrete Mixers. | oe 

STROMBERG CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co.—Telephones for all purposes. 

B. F, STURTEVANT Co.—Exhaust and Ventilating Fans, Blowers, Air Washers, Economizers, etc. 

UNITED CIGARETTE MACHINE Co.—‘‘ Improved Bonsack.”” U. K."" and ‘* Universal Cigarette Machines. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY Co.—Shoe Making Machinery and Shoe Supplies, Eyelets, Thread and Shoe Nails of all kinds. 

WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS.—Kerosene Marine Motors, 5 H. P. to 200 H. P. 

YORK MANUFACTURING Co.—lIce and Refrigerating Machinery. ith 

PAPER MILLS.—Complete Modern Plants and Details of all Kinds. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL Co,, OF THE UNITED STATES (KAHN SYSTEM) 


The Trus Con Laboratories (Chemical Department ) 
Resident Engineer with American Trading Co., Shanghai 


Marden, Orth Hastings Corporation 


Uy 


Ce 


America’s Leading Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Dyes, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


| 
Factories at Jersey City, Woodbridge, Newark and Milford, 
N. J., North Sydney, Nova Scotia, Boston Mass., and i 
Chicago, Til. 


Aluminum Compounds Potashes Direct Colors 
Ammonium Compounds Caustic Sodas Sulphur Colors 
Barium Compounds Dyewoods Tanning Extracts 

Calcium Compounds Dyewood Extracts Red Oils and Fatty Aids 
Coal Tar Derivatives Acid Colors Fish Otis {/ 
Acids | Basic and other Colors Animal Oils | 
Special Oils Greases Vegetable Oils 


EXCLUSIVE BUYING AND SELLING AGENTS \i 


Chinese-American Company 


1A JINKEE ROAD, SHANGHAI 
Harkow Peking 
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